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Foreword 


B. G. KHER 
Chairman : Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi was founded in the year 1949 with the principal 
object of spreading the gospel of Gandhi—the gospel of truth, non- 
violence, peace and brotherhood of man, and its application to every walk 
of life. Its first Chairman was Dr Rajendra Prasad, now President of 
India. He was succeeded by the late Shri G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha. 


I think that it is one of the essential functions of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi to provide a forum for the discussion of the Gandhian way of life. 
“Gandhi Marg” is intended to provide such a forum. Gandhi did not 
formulate a systematic philosophy of life. His life was a series of experi- 
ments with truth; and as he himself once said, his life was his message. 


The idea of starting “Gandhi Marg” has been welcomed by whomso- 
ever I discussed it with, whether in the East or in the West, and we have 
been receiving contributions from eminent thinkers in India, as well as 
abroad. It is not a propagandist journal, but will devote itself frankly to 
disseminating the Gandhian way of life and its application to current 
problems. Such a journal is particularly needed at a time like this when 
purity of public life and the establishment of peace and goodwill among 
men are more than ever before necessary, whether in this country or 
outside. 


I have great pleasure in introducing this journal and hope it will 
worthily fulfil our objective as set out above and receive the whole-hearted 
cooperation of men and women of all parts of the world for a long time. 





Editorial note 


“Gandhi Marg” is the official organ of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. It 
incorporates and continues the Quarterly Bulletin of the Nidhi published 
from Delhi, giving news of the activities of the Nidhi in its various 
branches. This, we thought, is essential for an organ of the Nidhi; for 
what is the Nidhi without its practical work at the village level? 


But besides giving news of activities, the Quarterly will contain solid 
contributions from Gandhian students all over the world, on various 
aspects of the manifold personality of Gandhi. He was a constructive 
revolutionary, if ever there was one, and his activities touched life at 
many points. No man was less ridden by regulations and conventions 
than Gandhi. He realized the dangers of obedience to authority, and was 
the leader of Civil Disobedience, a principle that can be and ought to be 
applied in many human situations. 


The name originally proposed for the Journal was “Gandhi Darshan”. 
But this name did not appeal to some friends, particularly to Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari, who seriously objected to it. To hirn it seemed to imply a 
system of philosophy which Gandhi propounded and which the Quarterly 
was going to expound. That was far from our intention to begin with, 
as will be seen from the tone of the articles published in this number. 
To obviate this suspicion we have agreed to the alternative suggested by 
C. R. and have called it “Gandhi Marg”. The Way of Gandhi is 
propounded in this Journal without any claim to its being authoritative, 
or final, or exclusive. Writers are free to express their points of view 
and to exercise full freedom of exposition and criticism. 


Kakasaheb Kalelkar has rightly pointed out in his message that “the 
bulk of the burden (of bringing out and maintaining the Quarterly) should 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 5 


be shouldered by prominent Indians who worked under the inspiration of 
Gandhi”. That is as it should be; but actually it is difficult to get Indian 
friends to write, while foreign admirers and followers of Gandhi are 
prompt in replying and sending articles. In this number there are eight 
articles from Western friends. We greatly appreciate and are encouraged 
by their cooperation. There is a tendency among Indian constructive 
workers to confine their attention and activities to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood only, and to ignore the rest of the world. They seem to be 
unaware of the world they live in. In this world, which has considerably 
shrunk due to the achievements of modern science, we have to get closer 
together and to utilize the resources of the whole world in building up 
the Sarvodaya order of society. If “Gandhi Marg” helps at least to maintain 
and develop these world contacts it will have done some service. We 
hope the Journal will be more and more used as a forum, for the discus- 
sion of the Gandhian way and its application to the problems of everyday 
life. The success and usefulness of the Journal will depend on the co- 
operation and interest which readers will take in it. 


Economic equality is the master key to non-violent indepen- 
dence. Working for economic equality means abolishing 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means 
the levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is 
concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 
hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked 
millions on the other. A non-violent system of government 
is clearly an impossibility, so long as the wide gulf between 
the rich and the hungry millions persists. 


Gandhi in “Sabarmati” 


Messages of Greetings 


RAJENDRA PRASAD, President of India : 


I have learnt with interest and pleasure that the Prakashan Vibhag 
of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi is going to bring out its Quarterly 
Journal from Bombay under the new title of “Gandhi Marg” which will 
deal with topical subjects considered and discussed from the Gandhian 
point of view and in the light of Gandhi’s teachings. It will thus enable 
those who are interested in Gandhian viewpoints to express their views, 
as also others to study them. Such discussion will undoubtedly help in 
clearing doubts and difficulties and I feel it will be a very useful publi- 
cation. I wish it success. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India: 


I am glad to learn of the publication of “Gandhi Darshan”. * I certainly 
send you my good wishes for this. I fear, however, that it is beyond my 
capacity to write any article and, more especially, on the subject you have 
mentioned. I am overwhelmed with work and cannot manage to do any 
writing of this kind. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Vice-President of India : 


I am very pleased that you are bringing out a journal called “Gandhi 
Marg”, in English and Hindi from Bombay. We notice today how even 
advanced democracies are prepared to enforce their wishes by direct 
action and the use of force. It is fortunate that we have averted a catas- 





*Gandhi Darshan was the name originally proposed for the Quarterly. It has since been 
changed to Gandhi Marg.—Ed. 
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MESSAGES OF GREETINGS 7 


trophe on this occasion, but we were however very near it. It is very 
essential that we should insist on the application of non-violence and 
peaceful methods. For the settlement of even international disputes 
Gandhi’s method should be widely applied. I hope your Journal will try 
to enlighten the world public on the efficacy of non-violence even in 
situations which seem to be desperate. 


VINOBA BHAVE : 


I was pleased to know that the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi is publishing 
the “Gandhi Marg”. The Way of Gandhi is that of truth, love, sympathy 
and sacrifice. It is the simplest thing to understand, if we want to; but 
today our lives have gone on wrong paths. And hence even the simple 
things appear difficult to us. I hope that the “Gandhi Marg” will help in 
turning the lives of people in the right direction. It can do so if its 
writers try to practise themselves what they write about. I wish success 
to this new beginning. 


R. R. DIWAKAR, Governor of Bihar : 


As one who is deeply interested in everything about Gandhi, I wel- 
come the quarterly magazine which is being started by the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi. Some of us who consider that politics is the most important thing 
in the world may think there is not much to be written or thought about 
Gandhi any more. But to my mind Gandhi's brilliant and successful 
political career has obscured to a certain extent, at least for the time 
being, the far more important role that he has played and the contribu- 
tion he has made in the spiritual, moral and social fields. Speaking in the 
first person as he always did, his way of life and his transparent psycho- 
logy is of the greatest value to students of self-culture and self-develop- 
ment. 


I look forward to the projected periodical and I hope it will act as 
a stimulant to those who feel that the phenomenon of Gandhi is yet to be 
fully studied and discovered. 


KAKASAHEB KALELKAR: 


A quarterly in Hindi and English, dealing with the teachings of 
Gandhi, was long overdue. I am glad Shri Balasaheb Kher decided to 
start such a quarterly immediately on accepting the direction of the 
Gandhi Memorial Trust. We could not have got a better editor than 
Shri S. K. George. 


The “Gandhi Marg” should not only deal with the life and teachings of 
Gandhi, it should also discuss modern problems, both of India and the 
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world, in the light of Gandhian principles and technique. I wish the 
quarterly every success. We should be able to get contributors from all 
over the world, although the bulk of the burden should be shouldered by 
prominent Indians who worked under the inspiration of Gandhi. 


E. ELATH, Ambassador of Israel in U. K.: 


I feel very honoured indeed by your asking me to contribute to the 
quarterly journal “Gandhi Marg”. Nothing would give me greater 
oleasure than to associate myself with the distinguished group of contri- 
butors who feel the desire to send their messages, not only to the Indian 
people, but to thoughtful people all over the world, who are in search of 
such a message. I am convinced of this need which exists in these difficult 
times through which the world is passing. 


May I wish every success to this important enterprise of yours, which 
I am confident will be received by many people everywhere in the world 
with gratification and support? 


LORD PETHICK LAWRENCE: 


It is now some nine years since Gandhi met his death at the hands 
of an assassin; and I am very glad that an attempt is being made to recall 
his personality by securing written contributions from some of his friends 
and contemporaries who knew him intimately during his life. 


Gandhi, to my thinking, was great just because, having exceptional 
ability, he scurned the trappings of dignity and position. He was beloved 
because of his endearing human qualities, his capacity for friendship, his 
sense of humour and the simplicity of his life. He was revered because 
of his unfailing willingness to offer in his own person a vicarious atone- 
ment for what he regarded as the sins and shortcomings of his fellow men 
and women. 


I hope the day will never come with Gandhi (as unhappily it has in 
the case of other great teachers of mankind) when a generation, that knew 
not the Master in his life, erects after his death an idealised and false 
image and calls upon men and women to fall down and worship it. 
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Horace Alexander is one of the devoted English friend: 
of India. He was introduced to India by C. F. Andrews, 
whose place he, more or less, took in. the affections of India. 
He was closely associated with Gandhi. The Fellowship of 
Friends of Truth, of which he is Chairman, had its origin 
in a conversation that Horace had with Gandhi in the fields 
of Noakhali. It is an effort to organise Gandhi’s idea of 
reverence for all Faiths. 


Horace Alexander was the chief organiser of the World 
Pacifist Meeting, which met at Santiniketan and Sevagram in 
the winter of 1949-50. He has now returned to England. 
India has cause to remember with gratitude his association 
with this country. 


Gandhi—and reverence 


for ali faiths 


HORACE ALEXANDER 


It takes the visiting or even the resident Englishman in India a long 
time to get even an approximate picture of many important aspects of 
Indian life. Very early in my experience of India, I learnt to dismiss the 
gossip of resident Europeans, however confidently repeated, as practically 
worthless, owing to the deep gulf separating most of them from any 
Indian life except that of their personal servants. But sometimes that 
rejection went a little too far. Thus, I assumed that the supposed anta- 
gonism between Hindu and Mussulman was probably no greater than, 
shall we say, the social cleavage between what used to be called “church” 
and “chapel” in England. So that I was quite startled, one day in about 
1930, when I was staying for a few days at Mussoorie, to note the pleasure 
with which my friend the late Mr G.S. Dutt, of Bratachari fame, noticed 
the close friendship of two young men who were on holiday together, the 
one a Hindu, the other a Muslim. “Such close friendships’, he said, 
“between men of the two communities are by no means common”. Mr 
Dutt, of course, came from Bengal; and it may well be that Hindu-Muslim 
friendship among the educated minority there has been rather rare—due, 
no doubt, in part to the fact that few Bengali Muslims have belonged to 
the educated classes. 


I remember a member of a well-known family of West Bengal 
Muslims, now giving distinguished ‘service to Pakistan, saying one day in 
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Calcutta: “Of course we have many Hindu friends here in Calcutta. How 
otherwise could we live at all?” But what may be true of Calcutta is not 
necessarily true of Lucknow, where I once crashed in upon an Urdu 
poetry group, which was composed about equally of Muslims and Hindus, 
obviously all good friends. So one must beware of generalising! 


What about the villages? I recall a friend telling me long ago how, 
in the Bengal villages, Muslims and Hindus joined together in their religi- 
ous festivals, and no one ever heard of communal conflict. In 1946, after 
the Noakhali troubles, Gandhi, as we all know, went from village to 
village reminding the people that they had lived together as brothers, 
whether Muslim or Hindu, for generations. Surely that was the right 
way to live. But, even then, I sometimes found myself pondering: “Yes, 
they have been neighbours, fellow-villagers; but have they not usually 
had a Hindu part of the village, a Muslim part, perhaps a Harijan part? 
Have they really been intimate with one another? Have they inter-mar- 
ried? Has there been a genuine mutual respect and regard?” I did not 
know the answer then. I do not know the answer now. 


It is possible for people to be near neighbours all their lives, without 
ever quarrelling; but also without ever knowing one another in genuine 
friendship. That often happens between people of different social ranks 
in the West, presumably also in Asia, but probably less in villages than 
in towns. 


A few years ago, I happened to visit a village in South India where 
there were Catholic converts living side by side with Hindus of many 
castes and Muslims too. I was asked to speak to the assembled company; 
and I concluded that the best thing I could say was to express my hope 
that the village would make its contribution to the welfare of all India 
by showing that, in spite of communal divisions, they were all one family 
under God. 


Gandhi, surely, told us through every act of his life that what you 
do matters far more than what you say. It is one thing to talk about reli- 
gious toleration; it is another thing, and a much better thing, to practise 
brotherly love to your neighbour of another faith. Thus, before ever 
undertaking a campaign for the abolition of untouchability, he adopted 
an untouchable child into his own family. The Muslim members of the 
Ashram were not second-class members; they were members, just like the 
rest. No one at Sabarmati or Sevagram thought in terms of a man’s com- 
munal loyalty. All were children of God, and therefore brothers and 
sisters. 


This, surely, is the way to begin. Let me confess that I have not 
found it easy to discover the true significance of Islam. As an exercise 
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GANDHI AND REVERENCE FOR ALL FAITHS 1i 


in religious devotion the Holy Quran, when I have tried to study it, has 
left me cold (my fault, obviously). Moreover, I expect most of us are 
influenced more than we know by our early education. The idea of a 
holy war between Christians and Muslims, as illustrated by the Crusades, 
was probably deeply embedded in my sub-conscious mind. So it was only 
after I began to make friends with living Muslims that I began to know 
that a faith that could give spiritual nourishment to such good men and 
women must be a noble faith, whether I could find the inner core of the 
Quran or not. My intellect could also tell me that the Crusades were in 
fact a very unholy series of wars; but that alone would not have helped 
me to learn reverence for the faith of Islam. 


I never opened the pages of the Gita till after I knew Gandhi. So, 
when I came to it, it was much more than a great Hindu scripture. It 
contained the words which, as Gandhi himself had told us again and 
again, had given him fresh hope and sustenance in some of the darkest 
hours of his life. To read the Gita with such a background is indeed not 
to read a dead scripture belonging to some past age, but to plunge into 
the very heart of truth. 


Those who have their critical faculties developed by what is called 
higher education will always be able to find the weak and inadequate 
aspects of these ancient scriptures that have come down to us. We are 
not likely to find the full inspiration that lies embedded in them by our 
own unaided wisdom and insight. Even the Gita or the Christian Gospels, 
full of pure magic, pure truth and beauty as they are, have their difficult 
and perplexing passages. But once we know them through the minds of 
those who have lived by them and in them, we shall begin to discern their 
hidden splendour. 


Therefore, for our own better understanding of the spiritual heritage 
of the race, for our own enrichment and strength to fight life’s battles, we 
do well to cultivate the friendship of good men of all faiths. For myself, 
I can say that I have known no experience so rich as the communion that 
comes of common worship with men of many faiths. In India there is no 
difficulty in finding this experience, if you desire it. In some parts of the 
world it is not so easy. India therefore can contribute greatly to the har- 
mony of mankind by showing how the harmony of the great faiths of 
mankind can be achieved. Let all who care for the heritage of Gandhi 
strive to develop that true tolerance which is based on reverence and 
friendship. 


R.:R. Diwakar is Governor of Bihar. He has shown his great - 
interest in our publication by sending us a message and an 
article. In the article, he draws attention to the manifoldness 
of Gandhi’s contribution to human achievement and stresses 
the need for a comprehensive study of it. 


Gandhian studies 


R. R. DIWAKAR 


In a very recent interview that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gave to Mr 
Mendes, a French journalist, he has revealed the secret of his great 
attraction to Gandhi. He said that Gandhi was the greatest individual 
that he. had met and that Gandhi gave him the impression that he had 
infinite reserves of power. This and similar other aspects of the Protean 
personality of Gandhi await deeper study and better evaluation in the 
perspective of world figures that have influenced vast masses of humanity. 


Gandhi has himself left for us a great treasure consisting of his own 
varied writings in three languages, namely, English, Gujarati and Hindi. 
Besides these, there are thousands of his letters, reports of his speeches, a 
number of books on him in various languages, and numerous reminiscences 
by his associates. All this would very well serve as material for a thorough 
study of the remarkable evolution of a unique mind, the eventful career 
of a great Karmayogi, and the achievements of a manifold personality, who 
affected during his own lifetime a vaster section of humanity than any 
prince or prophet that has ever walked on earth. 


What has already appeared in print about Gandhi may be enough 
to satisfy certain needs which are immediate. But it is certainly not 
adequate for a thorough study of the man he was, what he thought and 
how he did what he achieved. In fact, even all that he personally wrote 
has not yet been classified or published in a way which would be helpful 
to a serious student of Gandhi’s thought and action. If one is really to 
address himself to a full study of Gandhi in the perspective of world 
thought and leaders of humanity of different times and climes, one would 
require far more systematized material than is available today. 


It is true that his political life, crowded with numerous unique inci- 
dents, and the freedom that followed in the wake of his highly effective 
unconventional methods, have blinded us temporarily to the far more 
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important aspects of his career. I shall indicate below a few of such 
aspects which require our very close attention and study. 


We have hardly probed, for instance, into the secret and the sources 
cf his power, to which Pandit Jawaharlal has made reference in his in- 
terview referred to above. While he was highly scrupulous and meticulous 
about the most insignificant details of.any programme that he took up, 
his soul was always anchored in the depths of the Spirit. In a recently dis- 
covered letter which Gandhi wrote to one of his followers during the 
days of the Champaran struggle in Bihar, he has explained what he meant 
by faith. He has said that it does not at all deserve the name of true faith, 
if it looks for fulfilment in time and is disappointed if the expected does 
not happen. The very essence of faith is that it is rooted in infinity and 
is not shaken by any failures or reverses at any time. It is this and such 
other expressions, found sometimes in his writings, that give us a glimpse 
of how in his mind there was a complete integration of the infinite and the 
finite. While his feet trod the earth steadily and firmly, his head was 
held aloft in the high heavens. 


He was, no doubt, a votary of Ahimsa and one who applied the philo- 
sophy of Ahimsa in a unique way to human affairs, without any exception. 
But the evolution of the concept of Ahimsa in the development of human 
society and human institutions, the stages that are indicated by the 
Upanishads, by Mahavir, Buddha, Moses, Christ and others, and the 
application of this principle by Gandhi’s forerunners for individual and 
social salvation, yet await a thorough study in the perspective of socio- 
logical progress. We are oftentimes led away by the same or similar words 
which indicate particular concepts and thoughts. But if we consider more 
deeply the implications which grow with time in respect of these words 
we find that while the words have remained the same, the extent and depth 
of meaning attached to them have evolved manifold. The use of the words 
“yajna” and “yoga” in the Gita and elsewhere may be cited as an instance. 
That is what has happened to the word “ahimsa” in the hands of Gandhi. 
It once meant abstinence from injury. It was used as a discipline for 
individual salvation. It also had ethical implications. But in the hands of 
Gandhi, “ahimsa” developed into a very positive principle of universal and 
aggressive love which allows no rest till one has exhausted himself to utter 
evaporation (fanah) in the service of humanity. It ultimately stems from 
and rests on the mystic experience of oneness of ail consciousness and the 
identity of interest throughout the universe. If one were to use Europe’s 
phraseology, the connotation of Gandhian Ahimsa can be indicated, but 
certainly not exhausted, by Dr Albert Schweitzer’s “Reverence for Life”. 


Arising, no doubt, out of his faith and his attitude towards life 
Gandhi had a method of his own in dealing with problems, things and 
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situations. These might be said to constitute his methodology. A close 
study of his developing campaign against untouchability and his ultimate 
obiter dctum that there should be a casteless and classless society, would 
certainly reveal certain principles of his methodology. 


If one looks at Gandhi and his way of life from the few, among other, 
points of view indicated above, one will find how much has yet to be 
studied about him and how far we have yet to travel before we assess his 
great personality and reap full benefit from what he practised and 
preached. 


I must cling to my mother-tongue as to my mother’s breast, 
in spite of its shortcomings. It alone can give me the life- 
giving milk. I love the English tongue in its own place, 
but I am its inveterate opponent if it usurps a place which 
does not belong to it. English is today admittedly the world 
language. I would therefore accord it a place as a second, 
optional language, not in the school but in the university 
course. That can only be for the select few—not for the 
millions. Today when we have not the means to introduce 
even free compulsory primary education, how can we make 
provision for teaching English? Russia has achieved all her 
scientific progress without English. It is our mental slavery 
that makes us feel that we cannot do without English. I 
can never subscribe to that defeatist creed. 


Gandhi in “Harijan” 25 August 1946 
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Muriel Lester is known in India mainly as Gandhi's hostess, 
during his visit to England for the Second Round Table 
Conference. But that is not her only title to fame. She is a 
valiant fighter for peace. She has been the international 
organising Secretary of The Fellowship of Reconciliation for 
many years, and in that capacity has travelled round the 
world many times. In this article she tells about her first 
meeting with Bapu and the duties he laid on her. 


Gandhi: the leader 


MURIEL LESTER 


I first went to India in 1926. I went specifically to see Gandhi. In London 
we had only come to hear about this new Indian leader just after 
the first world war. Some of us had studied his movement through Rom- 
main Rolland’s biography and we eagerly devoured a fat volume that came 
our way containing a year’s issues of “Young India”. 


My month’s stay at the Ashram brought me great satisfaction, but no 
surprises. I was accustomed to community life in the East End of London. 
Self-identification with “the poorest, the lowliest and lost” had been the 
practice of Kingsley Hall. A regular discipline of prayer, sometimes 
starting in the small hours of the morning, was familiar. Since early in 
the century I had been one of the many Europeans and Americans who 
considered non-violence to be an essential part of Christian practice, and 
as a result thousands of us had been in and out of prison, visited by the 
police and heaped with ridicule. 


What then was this terriffic significance that pervaded the Ashram? 
One recognised it perhaps as being the burning focus of a historic era 
which covered some thirty years in which the Place, the Time and the 
Man of Destiny had come together. And as a result our poor old earth 
was given another reprieve, another chance to get saved from self-destruc- 
tion. Also we thanked God that this leader had the salt of humour always 
available, even at 3-50 a.m. 


Before I left India I went to the Indian National Congress at Gauhati 
and was with Bapuji in Calcutta. Here he initiated me into the impli- 
cations of the Vow of Truth. “Muriel, if when you get home you intend 
to speak a single word of criticism of the British Administration in India, 
you must call on the Viceroy now before you leave India and tell him 
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what you find wrong. You must give him the opportunity of disproving 
your criticism. Also it would not be fair to go without calling on the 
Governor of this Province and telling him what you are going to report 
in England.” This seemed to me an intimidating and dolorous programme. 
Who was I, a nobody from East London, to go up the marble steps 
of the Viceregal Lodge and tell the dignified servants clothed in crimson 
plush that I wanted to have a talk with Lord Irwin? 


But Gandhi wholly ignored my feelings and continued in his usual 
unconcerned, unsentimetal, matter-of-fact voice to give me further direc- 
tions. “On reaching London you must go straight to the India Office and 
tell them what you are doing.” Here I protested violently, for I am a 
Socialist and the Secretary of State for India was then a man whose 
Conservative policies I loathed. But Gandhi remained adamant, 
unpitying, unperturbed. “It’s necessary for you to go”, he continued. 


“Some of these men may help you. If they don’t, you must turn their 
refusal into your strength.” 


Well, it all happened just as he predicted and I really did get great 
help from some of them. One became a life-long friend, another a 
benefactor to Kingsley Hall and time mellowed my pugnacity towards the 
other. Three years after the Round Table Conference in 1931, during 
which he stayed as our guest in the East End for ten weeks, I returned 
to India. On the great anti-untouchability tour and in the Bihar earth- 
quake area tour I was with him, travelling by night and attending an 
endless succession of meetings by day. As he was giving his autograph 
to hundreds of people, he sometimes wrote his motto beneath it, “Truth 
is God”. Once he suddenly turned to me and remarked, “I know the Bible 
puts it the other way round, Muriel. It says ‘God is Truth’. Both texts 
mean the same thing. I’ve only twisted the sentence this way round, in 


order that people’s minds may be jerked into understanding what it really 
means.” 


Non-violence, naked truth, non-theft, a continuous prayer, discipline, 
all became personified in this humble, vigorous, selfless, inughter- 
loving man of God. He never kept aloof or lost the common touch; never 
used long words or abstract nouns; never said a thing he didn’t mean, 
nor propagated a theory that he didn’t practise. 


So by this man Britain was freed from the false position of having 
four hundred million Indians subject to her; new courage and confidence 
came to the Western non-violent movements whose humble members in 
a dozen countries stood firm through two world wars, sometimes even 
unto death. Vinoba and his followers are gaily on the march; and in 
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hundreds of thousands of Indian areas a Gandhi-trained village worker 
is living the good life and inspiring his fellows. 


There is no need for “Gandhi to return”. God’s Spirit is at work in 
the humblest and the simplest, as well as in the great, all over the world. 


Whatever may be true of other countries, in India at any 
rate where more than eighty per cent of the population is 
agricultural and another ten per cent industrial, it is a crime 
to make education merely literary, and to unfit boys and 
girls for manual work in after-life. Indeed I hold that as 
the larger part of our time is devoted to labour for earning 
our bread, our children must from their infancy be taught 
the dignity of such labour. Our children should not be so 
taught as to despise labour. There is no reason why a 
peasant’s son after having gone to school should become 
useless, as he does become, as an agricultural labourer. It 
is a sad thing that our schoolboys look upon manual labour 
with disfavour, if not contempt. 


Gandhi in “Young India” 1 September 1921 


EN PRES 





Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya is Governor of Madhya Pradesh. 
We are deeply grateful to him for finding time to send us 
the following valuable article for our first Number, Dr. 
Pattabhi js also the historian of the Congress and writes with 
great authority on all matters connected with the Congress. 


Gandhi and Gandhism 


B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


It is seldom that people apply themselves seriously to an earnest 
study of Gandhi and Gandhism. Gandhi had the same human and divine 
qualities which are embodied in an ideal man. He was not a super- 
man. He drew his inspiration from the Sanatana Dharma but re-adjusted 
the teachings and demands of that Dharma to the needs of modern life. 
He had combined in himself all the four castes and all the four Ashrams 
and evolved the synthesis of both. Though born a Vaisya, he discharged 
the duties of a Brahmena in offering to.the nation the sacred writs of the 
ancient Shruti in a revised form. Then he became a Kshatriya and fought 
with the country that had enslaved his motherland, with soul force and 
not with brute force. Finally, he performed the functions of the fourth 
caste by conserving the economic resources of the motherland and grow- 
ing crops and weaving cloth, giving food and raiment to every house- 
holder (Grihastha) and making every house a self-sufficient home. Having 
thus synthetized and correlated the four castes so that he could say that 
he belonged to none of these castes but belonged to all, he turned his 
attention to the four Ashramas. As a Brahmachari he trained himself to 
right citizenship and having married and begotten four sons, he gave up 
married life at the age of 36 and entered Vanaprastha, serving the world 
in company with his wife. To him Vanaprastha and Sannyasa were the 
same, as he owned no property and gave up all he had to the country. 


Like some of the great Avatars, to wit, Rama and Krishna, he died 
an unnatural cesth without submitting to the ailments that afflict life on 
earth. It is said that Rama drowned himself in the Sarayu river and that 
Krishna fell a victim to the errow of a hunter who mistook him for a deer 
in the forests of Junagarh. What a sad end will it be to a person like 
Gandhi if he should be struck with paralysis and confined to bed, unable to 
stand or walk and incapable of talking! He was saved from such a 
calamity. He fought the British with soul force, instead of brute force. 
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He overcame evil with good and, in the true spirit of Christ, gave his coat 
to him that stole his robe. He stirred the noble elements in the opponent 
and moved him to penitence over his own misdeeds. He thus showed a 
lesson to the world which is being observed as far as possible by his suc- 
cessors in the administration of the country. Truth was his God and 
Non-violence was his creed. He had a very exacting conception of Truth, 
which demanded that not only should one adhere to what is true but 
should avoid what could be construed as untruth. According to Gandhi, 
it would be an act of untruthfulness to keep a copy of a letter while 
returning it to the person who wrote it and called it back. It is thus that 
there is no copy in Gandhi’s records of the letter written by the District 
Magistrate of Champaran in 1917, nor in the archives of the Congress a 
copy of the letter from Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, written to the 
Congress regarding the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations and recalled a week 
after it had been written. If this is truth, non-violence is equally exact- 
ing, for it is not a negative, but a positive and a constructive feeling 
towards the opponent. The non-violent man never hurts his opponent, 
but hurts himself rather in order to rouse the right sentiment in the other 
party. 


People doubted whether Gandhi would succeed by the triple boy- 
cott of colleges, courts and councils or whether he would win in a fight 
with the Government by disobeying the salt laws. All his programmes 
were symbolic. Whatever destructive items he preached, he made up 
for them by constructive suggestions. It will not do to boycott foreign 
cloth; you must spin and weave. It will not do to give up schools, courts 
and councils; you must have national institutions of the three categories, 
—schools and panchayats, judicial and general. It will not do to boycott 
the police, but you must create national volunteers to take their place. 
Every destructive item is preceded preferably, or at least followed later, 
by a constructive proposition. Thus did he demolish the British Empire 
in India and build in its place a republic of our own. 








Roy Walker has been a Pacifist for many years. During 
World War II he was active in the Peace Pledge Union. He 
ts also an ardent vegetarian. He was the Secretary of a 
London Vegetarian Society and Editor of their monthly 
Journal. He is a student of Shakespeare and has written 
valuable books of criticism. He is interested in directing 
amateur theatricals. His book on Gandhi, ‘‘Sword of Gold’, 
is very well known. 


In the present article he looks at the Suez problem from 
the Gandhian point of view and admits the failure of all 
concerned to rise up to the Gandhian ideal. 


Our fault 


ROY WALKER 


Anyone whose thought—one should say life, I know, but that would 
be presumptuous—has been deeply influenced by the example and teaching 
of Gandhi can scarcely decline an invitation to contribute to 
“Gandhi Marg” a few thoughts on the application of that great initiative to 
everyday life and present-day events. But an Englishman living in the 
West might, at any time, be diffident about addressing Indian readers, 
many of whom must be better qualified than himself to speak on this 
subject. And an Englishman whose Government has, at the time of 
writing, engaged his country in an attack on a non-European small 
country, an action that has been justly condemned by Indian, United 
Nations and world opinion, may very well feel deprived of any right to 
speak about non-violence at all, at least until the crime against humanity 
has been confessed and some adequate reparation made. 


But, of course, one knows very well that had Gandhi been an English- 
man placed in such a situation, although the principle of swadeshi, of 
acting on the world only through the nation, and not merely by broad- 
casting gratuitous advice, might have restrained him from addressing 
India, it would have demanded of him some practical conclusions about the 
right course of action to be attempted in these deplorable circumstances. 
And it may be of interest, if only to reveal the errors in the thinking of 
a Western pacifist, to think aloud, as it were, so that one may be over- 
heard by any Indians who may be asking what Gandhian principles would 
demand of them, if they should ever find themselves in a comparable 
situation. And that question, I think one is entitled to say, is in a 
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Gandhian view more important than the condemnation of aggression, 
which is a beginning rather than an end of one’s human responsibility. 


England, as I write, is deeply divided on the Egyptian war. Protests 
against the Government’s policy have been made not only by the Labour 
and Liberal Parties in the House of Commons, but by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other Church leaders, the great majority of the staffs and 
students of the older universities, leading national newspapers, and vast 
numbers of individual citizens, such as the thousands who gathered in 
Trafalgar Square and marched to Downing Street, where they were 
dispersed only by mounted police charges. It is fair to say that all the 
proper forms of verbal protest have been properly and promptly used. 
They, and the pressure of world opinion and United Nations resolutions, 
have probably had the effect of inducing the Government to accept a cease- 
fire in Egypt. They have not, at the time of writing, persuaded the 
Government to obey the United Nations and withdraw its armed forces 
from Egypt. 


The question inevitably arises, whether the public that opposes this 
war on principle is right to regard this emphatic protest as the limit to 
which they may and should go. Individual non-cooperation, such as the 
resignation of the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs (not the Foreign 
Secretary) and the Prime Minister’s Public Relations Officer, would 
surely have had Gandhi’s approval and respect. But I doubt if he would 
have agreed with the trade union leaders, who ruled in advance against 
industrial strike action to exert pressure on the Government. As the 
whole international situation grows daily more menacing, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to take direct peaceful action of this kind in this 
country. Personally, I am convinced that, whether or not it can be 
legally justified, such action would be morally justified in the present 
circumstances. The lesson we have still to learn in the West is that 
peace-loving people must be prepared to take peaceful direct action in 
extreme circumstances, and if necessary to suffer the legal and other 
consequences, rather than acquiesce in unjust use of violence by the strong 
against the relatively weak. But there is no national leader of Gandhian 
principles to preach this doctrine in England. 


I have spoken first and formost of our fault and what, on Gandhian 
principles, we ought to do about it But the challenge of Gandhian 
principles applies, of course, also to others, in their difficult circumstances. 
May a Gandhian condone the Israeli attack on Egypt, whatever the 
provoeation, or the claim of vast territorial accretions as a result of it? 
May a Gandhian agree that Egyptians are right to resort to armed force 
and wise to take military supplies from the Soviet Union? And, of course, 
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the same principles apply even more disturbingly, almost relentlessly, to 
every situation in which there has been resort to violence. 


There can be few readers, for instance, whose sympathies 
are not with the Hungarian people who fought against odds 
when Russian armoured might crushed the revolt in Budapest and 
throughout that unhappy country. But those sympathies should not 
prevent a Gandhian from condemning, as liberal opinion in England has 
failed to condemn, the phase of the rising in which Hungarian crowds 
hunted down the former secret police and tore them to pieces in the streets 
of Budapest. These men may, it is all too probable, mostly have been 
involved, under an authoritarian discipline, in crimes against justice and 
humanity. That in no way excuses the ultimate brutality of mob violence 
directed against a helpless individual. 


On the political plane, too, non-violence has searching and uncomfort- 
able questions to ask. Is it enough for the United States, whose vital 
economic supplies are not threatened by Egyptian control of the Suez 
Canal, as Britain and France fear theirs may be and as Israel’s have 
been—is it enough for America to preach international control, and 
decline to discuss the desirability of international control of all such 
waterways, including the Panama Canal? The besetting sin of statesman- 
ship is still interest masquerading as principle. It deceives nobody at all 
versed in world affairs, and it bankrupts the principle in the eyes of many. 
The incalculable value of Gandhi’s example was that his first loyalty was 
to principle. Even the Indian nationalist cause might have to be halted, 
in apparent betrayal of the highest political loyalties, if developing violence 
contravened the creative principle of progress through non-violence, 
which is the only lasting progress, the only true manifestation of human 
creativity in social action. 


So it seems to me that anyone who wishes to think in Gandhian terms 
of present events, must begin by asking “What is our fault?” and be sure 
that in any decision or action that is taken the fault is not throwing us 
out of the true line of love. Selfish nationalism in the English Govern- 
ment, over-cautious constitutionalism in the dissenting English public, 
irresponsible opportunism among the sorely provoked Israelis, threatening 
militarism in Egypt, mob violence among Hungarian fighters for freedom, 
reversion to Stalinist ruthlessness by Soviet leaders and forces, readiness 
to preach but not to apply the same principles at home among American 
leaders .. . these are faults more or less culpable and dangerous, but in 
no case is their action from the true human centre of non-violence, and in 
every case the divergence from non-violence either thwarts or destroys 
the validity of the action. The more one contemplates the desperate state 
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of the Western world in 1956, the more one realizes that the one truly 
great statesman of the twentieth century so far was Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is for Indians to ask themselves whether, in their attitude to the convul- 
sions in Europe and the Middle East, they are allowing indignation to 
introduce an element of violence into their decisions and judgments, 


What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery 
as such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving 
machinery. Men go on “saving labour”, till thousands are 
without work and thrown on the open streets to die of 
starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for a frac- 
tion of mankind, but for all; I want the concentration of 
wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the hands of all. 
Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs 
of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philan- 
thropy to save labour, but greed. 


Gandhi in “Young India” 13 November 1924 








Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Union Minister jor Heaith, was 
one of Gandhi’s close and intimate followers. She writes 
with very intimate knowledge of Gandhi’s personality and 
its great appeal to people all over the world. The following 
article is the full text of a talk on Gandhi that Rajkumari 
gave in America 


Gandhi: the man 


and his appeal 


RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 


I was privileged to learn a great deal during my long and close asso- 
ciation with one of the greatest men the world has ever seen. I speak or 
write about him, however, with a sense of both reverence and reluctance. 
Reverence because he was truly worthy to be revered; reluctance 
because I wonder whether I can really claim to interpret him aright. 


I first heard of him from a great patriot whom Gandhi used to call 
his Guru or preceptor. Mr Gokhale, a great friend of my father, referred 
to Gandhi as a man who, when ke came to India, would revolutionise the 
country. My young heart remembered those words and shortly after- 
wards when Gandhi did leave South Africa for good to return to his 
native land, I did my best to get into touch with him. Event followed 
event in quick succession, very soon after his return, when he took over 
the political leadership of the country and IJ along with thousands of 
others was drawn to him and his way of thinking. When he called on 
Indians to join his army for the freedom fight, he stressed that women 
would be just as acceptable to him as if not more so than men, because 
he needed moral courage far more than physical prowess. This was, 
I felt, an irresistible call to my sex and something which threw a new 
light, as it were, an how, whilst fighting for our freedom, we would also, 
under his leadership, be able to fight against many of the excrescences 
that had crept into our society, including the subjugation of women. 
Indeed, political freedom for him was only the first step towards the 
building up of a new order of society. 


Now Gandhi was seemingly a man with no outward attractions and 
yet I have never come across such a magnetic personality who drew into 
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his fold all sorts and conditions of men and women. This was due entirely 


to his deep love for mankind and an amazing understanding of human 
nature. 


History records no parallel to the following Gandhi commanded 
even beyond the borders of his own country. He was born and bred in a 
religious atmosphere and the impress of his mother—a profoundly religi- 
ous woman from his own description of her—never left him. It was she 
who first sowed the seeds in his young heart which helped him to develop 
that worship of truth and love which were the hallmark of his charac- 
ter and the guiding star of his life. When punished for non-attendance 
at a gymnastic class at school because the master would not believe that 
having no watch the cloudy weather had deceived him, the young boy 
wept in anguish, not at his punishment, but at the mere thought of having 
been accused of telling an untruth. When he was tempted stealthily to 
eat meat by his school-mates, the knowledge that he was deceiving and 
lying to his parents was always gnawing at his heart and it was this hurt 
to his growing moral stature that finally made him decide to abstain from 
meat-eating. Again it was the innate love of truth which sent him as a 
boy of 15 to make the touching confession of having committed a theft to 
his father. The latter’s tears of love and sublime forgiveness made the 
boy’s repentance complete and have been described by him in his auto- 
biography as an object-lesson in pure Ahimsa. Early in life the Rama- 
yan of Tulsidas made its impress on him; early in life, thanks to the 
opportunity of listening to religious conversations between his father 
and his friends, he got a grounding not only in Hinduism and its sister 
religions, but in other faiths also which inculcated in him a spirit of toler- 
ance and respect for al] religions. Of those boyhood days he writes: “But 
one thing took deer) root in me—the conviction that morality is the basis 
of all things and that truth is the substance of all moralitv. Truth now 
became my sole objective. Truth began to grow in magnitude every day.” 
Later on his conception of truth widened to “Truth is God”. Pari passu 
with this passion for seeking truth he wrote: “A Gujarati didactic stanza 
likewise gripped my mind and heart. Its precept ‘return good for evil’ 
became my guiding principle. It became such a passion with me that 


I began numerous experiments in it. Here are those (to me) wonderful 
lines: 


“For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 
For a simple penny pay thou back in gold; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold, 

Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service ten-fold thy reward. 
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But the truly noble know all men as one 
And return with gladness, good for evil done.” 


With the religious background of his home and with the early real- 
isation by this outstanding moral genius of the spiritual values of life, it 
is small wonder that Gandhi decided early in life to choose the strait 
and narrow way—the path of renunciation, the path of suffering, the 
path that leads to eternal life. Opportunities of leading a life of pleasure 
backed by the capacity to earn wealth did not tempt him. A burning 
passion for reform within, an irresistible urge to give up all to serve 
his fellow men became the motivating power behind all his actions, once he 
had found his highest self in South Africa. When he came to India, hav- 
ing left South Africa for good, he had had immense experience in con- 
tacting human nature in all its phases, in leadership, in organisation, in 
administering public funds, in training the young, in journalism, in 
ministering to sick and suffering humanity, in dealing with government 
and, above all, in self-restraint and suffering. Through this experience his 
faith in truth and non-violence as the key to all moral and spiritual 
progress and the only means of attaining man’s deepest aspirations had 
taken firm root in him. 


Luminaries like Gandhi are sent once in an age by Providence to 
dispel the darkness with which humanity through its own weakness 
envelops itself from time to time. They bring hope and cheer in place of 
despair; they are pointers to those who have seeing eyes and under- 
standing hearts. It was India’s good fortune that she had a man of his 
moral and spiritual stature to guide her in her righteous warfare against 
the oppression from which she had been suffering for centuries. It was 
only natural that a man of his calibre should at once come into the arena 
to raise suffering Indian humanity from the mire into which it had fallen. 
The Indian struggle in South Africa had lasted eight years. Satyagraha had 
been applied for the first time to masses of men and had won through. 
“A Satyagraha struggle is impossible without capital in the shape of 
character”, wrote Gandhi. Not all the gold of Sheba would have made it 
successful if the participants had not been prepared for self-purification 
through self-suffering and had not been self-reliant. The ways of Satya- 
graha and Ahimsa were Gandhiss richest gifts to India, and through India 
to the world. As he said: “The world rests upon the bed-rock of Satya or 
truth. Asatya, meaning untruth, also means that which is non-existent, 
and Satya, or truth, also means that which is. If untruth does not so much 
as exist its victory is out of the question. And truth being that which is 
can never be destroyed. This is the doctrine of Satyagraha in a nutshell.” 


Throughout the freedom struggle this was the supreme lesson that he 
tried to insti] into our minds, that means and ends are convertible. “Violent 
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means”, he laid down, “will give violent Swaraj (self-rule). There is no 
wall of separation between means and the end. Indeed the Creator has 
given us control (and that too very limited) over means, none over the end. 
Realisation of the goal is in exact proportion to that of the means. This 
is a proposition that admits of no exception.” To cling to truth, to invite 
suffering on oneself, never even to think of injuring the opponent is 
surely the highest way for man, if man could only rise to his full moral 
stature. This is what he believed and lived up to. He claimed Satyagraha 
(insistence on truth) to be a complete substitute for armed revolt. But 
to the end of his days he said that it had not been tried out on a really 
mass scale. His faith in this creed, however, never faltered and he believed 
that the Kingdom of God could never be established until and unless man 
gained the necessary moral victory over himself. Professor Joad truly 
wrote: “Gandhi is a moral genius and his method belongs to the coming 
generation. He has announced a method for the settlement of disputes 
which may not only supersede the method of force but, as man grows 
powerful in the art of destruction, must supersede it, if civilisation is to 
survive.” 


I believe that Gandhi’s greatest contribution to world thought was 
his insistence that truth and non-violence must prevail in politics, no 
less than in any other sphere of activity. “My politics’, he avowed, “are 
not corrupt. They are inextricably bound up with non-violence and 
truth”. It was this bond which made him non-cooperate with evil in 
whatsoever form it seemed to him to exist. His non-violent non-co- 
operation—and I well remember how this phrase took India and the 
British Government by storm when he first used it in 1919—was, 
however, always “a prelude to cooperation”. Behind it there was invari- 
ably the keenest desire to cooperate if there was even the slightest 
change of heart in the opponent. He once wrote: “I am by instinct a 
cooperator. I have presented non-cooperation in terms of religion 
because I enter politics only in so far as it develops the religious faculty 
in me.” Again: “Religion should pervade every one of our actions. Here 
religion does not mean sectarianism. It means a belief in the ordered 
moral government of the universe. It is not less real because it is unseen. 
This religion transcends Hinduism, Islam, Christianity. It does not super- 
sede them. It harmonises them and gives them reality.” Gandhi saw 
life as one indivisible whole. He owned kinship with all God’s creation 
and therefore in his vocabulary there were no such words as caste, 
communalism, narrow nationalism, sectarianism or racialism. All his 
strivings, as a seeker after God (Truth) had their beginnings in, and 
were permeated with, the idea of establishing the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. The Ram Rajya of his dreams was not mere political freedom. 
He once described it as a “perfect democracy in which inequalities 
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based on possession and non-possession, colour, race or creed 
or sex will vanish. In it land and state belong to the people, justice is 
prompt, perfect and cheap and there is freedom of worship, speech and 
the press—all this because of the reign of the self-imposed law of moral 
restraint. Such a state must be based on truth and non-violence and must 
consist of prosperous, happy and self-contained villages and village 
communities. It is a dream that may never be realized. I find happiness 
in living in that dreamland, ever trying to realize it in the quickest way.” 


It follows, therefore, that Gandhi’s contribution was greatest in the 
realm of the social and moral regeneration of India. None knew better 
than he how hard was the way of non-violence and truth and yet he 
believed that it was the way of salvation for mankind. He felt that it 
was possible for India to adopt it by reason of her past traditions and 
rich spiritual heritage and he hoped that if she could rise to the heights 
which he expected of her, she might be able to give a lead to the world. 
I feel that the path this great leader wanted us to tread is best summed 
up in the eleven vows which we of his Ashram (retreat or hermitage) 
repeated every day during morning and evening prayers. These eleven 
observances, namely: non-violence, truth, non-stealing, continence, 
non-possession, bread labour, conquest of the palate, perfect fearlessness, 
equality of all religions, swadeshi, removal of untouchability, were to be 
carried out with inflexible resolve and utter humility. Let us try to 
understand them one by one. 


Non-stealing must be taken in a far wider sense than non-stealing 
of what does not belong to you. Stealing includes spending more on 
yourself than you need. It embraces time wasted which might have been 
given to service. Indeed waste in any form is stealing. 


Non-possession signifies complete surrender of yourself as well as 
your wordly goods to the service of humanity. Everything we have is a 
gift from God and bequeathed to us as a trust. 


Continence is something far more than mere celibacy. To quote his 
own words: “It means complete control over all the senses and freedom 
from lust in thought word and deed.” Again: “The ideal that marriage 
aims at is that of a spiritual union through the physical. The human love 
it incarnates is intended to serve as a stepping-stone to divine or 
universal love.” 


The control of the palate is again an essential of self-restraint without 
which there can be no self-realisation. 


The high calling of bread labour was a discovery, as he so often said, 
which came to him almost overnight after reading Ruskin’s “Unto this 
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last”. The moment he discovered that the life of the tiller and the handi- 
craftsman was the life worth living he “arose with the dawn, ready to 
reduce these principles to practice”. “Search for the real is not a spare- 
time occupation. Work is a part and parcel of it. Not the drudgery at a 
machine, of course, but the happy sunlit work in the field or the garden 
or amongst friends and family.” 


“Fearlessness”, he wrote, “is of course the first requisite of spiritua- 
lity. If you want to follow the vow of truth fearlessness is absolutely 
necessary. Cowards can never be moral.” 


Swadeshi was conceived by him as a religious principle. He described 
it as “that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote”. He held 
that the love of “foreign finery” was responsible for the gap that divided 
the educated from the masses, as also for the grinding poverty of the 
latter. 


The removal of untouchability was a living passion with him, for was 
it not a blot on the fair name of Hinduism, for which there was no 
religious or moral sanction? Untouchability was a barbarous symbo!) 
of violence, without the removal of which India was doomed. 


The equality of all religions was a part and parcel of his concept of 
religion. While for himself Hinduism was all-sufficing, his respect for 
other faiths was unbounded and real. This is what he said in this regard : 
“I believe that it is impossible to estimate the merits of the various 
religions of the world and moreover, I believe that it is unnecessary and 
harmful even to attempt it. But each one of them, in my judgment, 
embodies a common motivating force, that is, the desire to uplift man’s 
life and give it purpose.” 


Now none of the above-mentioned observances could be achieved 
with any degree of success except by a votary of truth and non-violence. 
“IT want to see God face to face”, he once wrote. “God, I know is truth. 
For me the only certain means of knowing God is non-violence—Ahimsa— 
love”. In other words, if there was in man a desire to seek God, he had 
to perceive that God is truth and that truth and non-violence are 
inseparable. They are, as he often used to express it, as the two sides 
of a coin. In recent years he used to say, “Truth is God”. 


Many used to question the morality of the several fasts that Gandhiji 
undertook during his long years of service. Was there not coercion in such 
fasting, however thinly veiled it might be? But Satyagraha, or insistence 
on truth was something that had on occasion to demand even life from 
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the believer. The threads of love and truth were inextricably woven into 
the fabric of the way of life of the Satyagrahi. Therefore, fasting and 
prayer, just as non-violence and truth, were inseparable in his concept 
ot the search for God. “I believe that there is no prayer without fasting 
and there is no real fast without prayer”, he once wrote. This did not, 
however, mean that he ever believed in the inherent merit of mortification 
of the flesh. On the contrary fasting to him was a joy, a communion of 
spirit with his Creator. The call to fast came invariably as an inner urge. 
It was never meant to coerce; it was always for purification of self and 
others and in order to remove distress and injustice by means of soul- 
force. For those of us who had the inestimable privilege of living with 
him, it was common knowledge that on every day of rejoicing or remem- 
brance, Gandhi fasted. He called on the entire nation to observe “hartal” 
(complete cessation of work) on 6 April 1919 and a hartal included a 
24-hours fast, because pari passu with the outward demonstration against 
the policy of authority was the inner symbol of heart-searching and 
dedication to duty. In fact the latter was far more important because, 
without self-purification, all action however peaceful outwardly, would 
not be free from violence. From then onwards, April 6th to April 13th, 
Jallianwalla Bagh Day, has been known as National Week. We of the 
Ashram always fasted both on April 6th and April 13th. Krishna Jayanti 
(Janma Ashtami) was not observed as a day of feasting. It was observed 
as a day of fasting in order to return thanks to God for the message of 
the Gita—and how can the message of the Gita be assimilated unless there 
is inner purity? I well remember his saying to me once that he wished 
the festival of Christmas* were preceded by a period of prayer and fasting 
in the same way as Lent precedes the joyous festival of Easter, which 
signifies victory over death. Independence Day was another day of fasting 
and when I fasted, as nearly all of us used to do with him, there was an 
amazing sense of inner calm. I put it down to the richness of prayer 
which hallowed every action of Gandhi and which had an effect on the 
entire atmosphere. 


If therefore he resorted to fasting on days of rejoicing, what wonder 
that there was in him even a greater urge to fast in times of mourning? 
The reverence for all religions being a basic belief, it is not difficult to 
imagine the hurt caused to him by communal strife. All the fasts that he 
undertook during his service of India were undertaken after days and 
nights of agony of mind and spiritual communion with God. All were 
undertaken with one aim and one only, namely, a ceaseless heart-search- 
ing, a ceaseless waiting on God, a ceaseless prayer that he himself might 


* There is a season of Lent—25 days of abstinence and prayer—before Christmes in 
all the historic Churches.—€d. 
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be purged of any shortcomings that he had committed, that he might be 
shown the way, so that he might lead those who looked to him for guid- 
ance and, if his stand in God’s eyes was correct, that those against whom 
he was waging moral warfare might be converted to seeing the error of 
their ways. Fasting was in his opinion a most potent weapon in the 
armoury of the Satyagrahi. There was no mortification of the flesh in it 
for the man of faith. Nearly always Gandhi used to suffer from nausea 
on the third or fourth day of a fest and he invariably said that this was 
due to lack of spiritual strength in him. If there was complete faith in 
God then he held that fasting should never cause any weariness or dis- 
comfort of the flesh but that the Satyagrahi should be able to go smiling 
into the arms of his Creator. Puny human beings as we were in comparison 
with this spiritual giant, I often used to wonder at Gandhi’s extreme 
humility. But then he held that unless man reduced himself to a mere 
cypher, he could never even begin to understand the meaning of non- 
violence. 


The partition of India was a colossal blow to Gandhi, for he just 
could not understand why Hindus and Muslims, blood brothers, could not 
live together. Having said that India was or should be “fitted for the reli- 
gious supremacy of the world”, how could he bear to see her house divided 
against itself? How could he atone? By fasting and prayer, was the onlv 
reply. 


And now a few words about Gandhi, the man. What drew men and 
women and children to him? I have no doubt that it was because he just 
radiated love. Life with him, however simple, however austere, what- 
soever hard work it meant, was always happy because of the warmth 
and comfort of the love with which we were surrounded. He never asked 
any of us to do what he had not carried out in practice himself. Now what 
struck me most as a member of Gandhi’s family was the care and ‘atten- 
tion he bestowed on each one of us. He was father and mother to us all. 
The food we ate, the amount of sleep we had, the work we did or were 
capable of doing, our mental and physical well-being were just as much 
his concern as ours. Such personal interest could only be born of an 
abounding love for all who had entrusted themselves to his care. These 
contacts undoubtedly enabled him to have an insight into our characters 
and gave him an overall picture of the Ashram which would otherwise 
not have been possible. A morning round to see the sick, a nightly round 
to see that everyone was comfortably in bed, a walk round the environs 
to see that the sanitation and hygiene were as he would have them be, 
an inspection of the kitchen, of the living rooms, all seemed sometimes to 
my small mind as things which took away from him precious moments 
which should have belonged to bigger national issues. But they were of 
considerable import to him. And now as I look back on incident after 
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incident of his loving kindness, of his attention to detail, I realise that in 
being faithful in small things he was perpetually seeking to make us see 
truth and was thereby being faithful to Him who had called him to such 
great things. 


Just as he was father and mother to all of us who were privileged to 
be members of what he called his inner circle, he was the most wonderful 
listener to all who sought his advice on matters, whether personal or 
impersonel. Here again some of us used to try to prevent him from 
giving undue time to those who were in our opinion not worthy of it, 
who we considered were cranks or obsessed and certainly had no right 
to take him away from his real work. But invariably he resisted these 
un-understanding efforts of ours. “The world would be poorer without 
such persons. They are God’s creation, afflicted for a purpose. In 
extending sympathy to them we raise ourselves. In ignoring them we 
show the littleness of our character.” This is what I learnt from him 
again and again. And therefore it used to be a source of inspiration to 
see or sense Gandhi giving himself so utterly to the work in hand. Surely 
there was no need for him to learn the maximum, “whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might”. 


In spite of his gigantic stature his humility was quite astonishing. 
He often said that the seeker after truth has to be a learner to the end 
and that humility was the first step in the path of non-violence. The love 
and adoration of the masses which was his in such measure was an urge 


to give himself more and more to them, never an urge to be pleesed with 
himself. 


For women he had a special] attraction. And why? Because he entered 
into their feelings as no man can ever do. He often used to say that 
women were themselves to blame for the social injustices under which 
they were labouring. I do not know if any other man has ever acknowledg- 
ed in such terms the equality of status of man and woman, “the compa- 
nion of man, gifted with equal mental capacities”. In the moral sphere he 
always gave her a higher place and his faith in womankind never faltered. 
“If non-violence is the law of our being, the future is with woman.” He 
called her the “incarnation of Ahimsa”. Ahimsa means infinite love. 
Let her transfer that love to the whol- humanity, let her forget she ever 
was or can be the object of man’s lust. And she will occupy her proud 
position by the side of man as his mother, maker and silent leader. It is 
given to her to teach the art of peace to the warring world, thirsty for that 
nectar. She can become the leader in Satyagraha, which does not require 
the learning that books give, but does require the stout heart that comes 
from suffering and faith.” If women all over the world will take to heart 
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these wonderful words of encouragement and dedicate themselves to 
follow them in thought, word and deed, “the Kingdom of Heaven” or the 
“Ram Rajya” of Gandhi’s conception could certainly revolutionise life 
on this planet of ours. But can we? It sounds ever so easy, but is in reality 
ever so hard. 


The way of Satyagraha and Ahimsa will for all time remain the price- 
less gifts which this great seer gave to India and through India to the 
world. All his activities were motivated by religion, not the religion of 
narrow dogma or ritual but the religion of truth and love, which impelled 
him to dedicate to service all his amazing talents. And so he lived and died, 
fearless, devoted, incorruptible, a spiritual giant, the like of which are 
seldom born. 


I have felt for years that there must be something radically 
wrong where scavengering has been made the concern of 
a separate class in society. We have no historical record of 
the man who first assigned the lowest status to this essen- 
tial sanitary service. Whoever he was, he by no means did 
us a good. We should, from our very childhood, have the 
idea impressed upon our minds that we are all scavengers, 
and the esasiest way of doing so is, for everyone who has 
realised this, to commence bread-labour as a scavenger. 
Scavenging, thus intelligently taken up, will help to a true 
appreciation of the equality of man. 


Gandhi in “Yeravada Mandir” 


Margaret Barr is working among the Khasis of Assam. 
She is building up a Rural] Centre in Kharang, about 16 miles 
from Shillong. She is a trained teacher and has also taken 
Basic Education training in Sevagram. She has just returned 
from a furlough in England and wrote on board the ship the 
following article on Religous Education. To her, Gandhi's 
way of Basic Education is the one way that can remove con- 
flicts between religions and promote cooperation between them. 


Gandhi’s way 


in religious education 


MARGARET BARR 


Before leaving for England in February lest I was fortunate enough 
to pay a visit to Gandhigram and see the splendid work that is going on 
there in training young people for every stage and variety of rural welfare 
work. There I took part once again in what may be called the Gandhian 
type of daily prayer gatherings, where people belonging to different faiths 
meet together to worship the God of all and to renew their sense of His 
abiding Presence. Since then I have been challenged many times in 
meetings in England as to the value of this type of prayer gathering. Will 
it not have the effect of filling up children and young people with snippets 
of this and that, meaningless out of their context, and leaving them in 
the end neither Hindu nor Muslim nor Christian nor anything else that 
one can put an honoured name to? 


There seem to me to be two answers to this. First, if the religious 
upbringing of the people concerned in their own homes and religious 
institutions is strong and firm and if the whole of their social life is 
rooted in the religion into which they were born, such meetings with 
people of other faiths will have no power to shake it. What will be 
shaken is the strange idea, so prevalent among people who know nothing 
of any faith save their own, that all save those who belong to one of the 
world’s traditional religions are “heathen” or “infidel” or in some way 
shut out from the love of God. When you have sat side by side daily for 
months with friends and fellow-workers who belong to faiths other than 
your own, and joined with them in the singing of hymns and reciting 
of prayers, and felt in the moments of silent communion the moving of 
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the Spirit within and around, you do not find it easy any longer to cherish 
the arrogant notion that your own Book alone contains the words of life 
or your own Way is the only one to the presence of the Father. 


The second answer goes deeper and requires a careful analysis of 
what is meant by the word “religion” and by those other words 
“Hinduism”, “Islam”, “Christianity” etc. If Hinduism means the rites and 
ceremonies performed in the temples of India, the festivals and social 
observances of the Hindu community and the teachings of the Indian 
scriptures, then it is, in its fulness, clearly beyond the ken of people 
nurtured in other faiths. If Islam means acceptance of the Koran as the 
supreme Word of God and of Muhamad as the last and greatest of His 
prophets, then it too is something that can make little appeal to the 
adherents of other faiths. And if Christianity means belief in Christ as 
the only-begotten son of the Father and in his atoning sacrifice as the 
only way to salvation, then it too can appeal only to those who already 
profess it or to others who are willing to deny the efficacy of all other 
faiths and embrace it. 


But behind all these “religions” lies “Religion”, which at once 
transcends them all and lies at the heart of each. Gandhi once wrote, 
“It is not Hinduism, which I certainly prize above all other religions, but 
the Religion that transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the truth within and which ever purifies”. 
Here he quite definitely and clearly distinguishes “Religion” from “the 
religions”. Religion was, for him, the inner spiritual experience which 
“changes one’s very nature, binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
ever purifies”; it was the assurance of the guidance of the ever-present 
God and a way of life purified by that experience and guided by the 
Inner Light. For him because he was a Hindu, the experience was rooted 
in his native Hinduism and drew its inspiration primarily from the Gita 
though not entirely, for he was never narrow in his Hinduism and was 
always ready to admit his debt to the Bible as well. But so firmly rooted 
was his Hinduism that his study and appreciation of other faiths never 
led him to believe that one of them could give him anything of value 
that his own was unable to give. 


Surely this is the highest and finest of all approaches to religion 
and religious education. A young Christian, rejoicing in his sense of 
communion with Christ and of new life in him, need have no fear that 
his faith and communion will be shaken by taking part in acts of worship 
in which others also take part, though thinking in different terms and 
using different words. The only thing that may and should be shaken 
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is his sense of superiority and his evangelising zeal to bring all his fellows 
into the same fold and to think in the same terms. Who is so perfect 
in his own faith or so faithful in his life that he dare assert that the God 
of all leads the erring souls of men to Himself through the medium of 
one religion only? It is that assertion, with all the bitterness and 
arrogance and dislike and suspicion that it brings in its train, that Gandhi’s 
way in religious education is designed to nullify, putting in its place 
the far greater assertion that the One God of all has opened up many 
paths to Himself; that those who faithfully tread their own path (be 
it Hindu, Christian, Muslim or any other) will find their way to His 
face; that others too, treading none of the well-known paths in the matter 
of creed or rite, may yet through faithfulness to the Inner Light and 
obedience to the Righteous Will of God, blaze their own trail to His nearer 
presence; and that in the fellowship of common worship the faith of 
all may be strengthened, their love deepened and their determination 
renewed, to live lives worthy of the children of God. 


The outcome of this sort of religious upbringing in the lives of 
children who have been submitted to it throughout their schooldays is 
yet to reveal itself in India. That it may result in the ending of rivalry 
and hostility, in mutual understanding and cooperation and in a 
heightened sense of the importance of that Religion “which transcends 
the religions”, “which changes one’s very nature, which binds one indis- 
solubly to the truth within and which ever purifies”, must be the hope 
and prayer of all those who believe in “Gandhi’s Way” and want to see 
the new India walking therein. 


There are those who will say, as was said to me in England, that 
though this may be the ultimate goal, it is far more important to make 
sure first that people are really rooted and grounded in their own religion, 
and that therefore this type of prayer-gathering should be reserved for 
mature adults. But if it is true that the early years are the most 
important (a psychological fact that is well known and put to good 
practical purpose by Catholics and Communists) may it not be that habits 
of mind leading to tolerance and mutual understanding, cooperation and 
mutual respect, to say nothing of the willingness and ability to think 
for oneself, should also be developed early in life? It is because I believe 
this to be the case that I find in Gandhi’s Way the great hope of the 
future for India and the world and the only bulwark against narrow, 
dogmatic and intolerant atheism. It is a way that might be summed up 
in the words of Edwin Markham’s pregnant little poem : 
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He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Surely the drawing of that wider circle should be the first aim of 
educators of every race and creed, if children are to be helped to grow 
up into fellow-citizens of the One World and fellow-workers with God in 
the building of His Kingdom. 


ee 


The Swataj of my dream is the poor man’s Swaraj. The 
necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in common 
with those enjoyed by the princes and the moneyed men. 
But that does not mean that you should have palaces like 
theirs. They are not necessary for happiness. You or I 
would be lost in them. But you ought to get all the ordinary 
amenities of life that a rich man enjoys. I have not the 
| slightest doubt that Swaraj is not Purna Swaraj until these 
amenities are guaranteed to you under it. 





Gandhi in “Young India” 26 March 1931 


Richard B. Gregg is a very careful student of Gandhism, 
and has written many valuable books on subjects like The 
Power of Non-violence, A Discipline for Non-violence and 
The Economics of Khaddar. All his books have been published 
by the Navjivan Press, Ahmedabad. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University and practised as a lawyer for some time. 
He believes in practising whatever truths he accepts, and so 
writes from direct, first-hand experience. His present article 
on how to help the Indian scavenger is valuable, like all 
his writings, for its practicability. He is one of the Westerners 
who have identified themselves in heart and mind with India 
and want to help in India’s reconstruction. He is on his 
fifth visit to India and is staying now at Gandhigram, S. India, 
with Mrs Gregg. 


A possible help 


for the Indian scavenger 


RICHARD 8. GREGG 


It is notorious everywhere that the Indian scavenger, Bhangi, remover 
of night-soil, is treated with practically universal disgust and abhorrence. 
People of all other castes and classes consider him the lowest and filthiest 
of all human beings. He is treated often worse than a dog, pig or any 
other animal. Economically and socially he is constantly subject to the 
utmost degradation, misery and injustice. As long as this goes on, how 
dare we talk of justice as our ideal or claim Gandhi as our leader? 


Many people are now looking to the adoption of Western science and 
technology as the best and surest way out of India’s difficulties. That 
this would be so in all respects I gravely doubt. But it is possible that 
in an unexpected way an adoption of part of one department of Western 
science could be of great help to lift the scavenger out of his present 
wretched condition. I refer to bacteriology, organic chemistry, plant 
physiology, and the study of all the micro-life of soils. 


Let me explain. 


The universal abhorrence felt towards the scavenger is based, I think, 
on the assumption that human excrement is utterly filthy, utterly poisonous, 
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utterly worthless, and shameful. Therefore the handling of such stuff is 
abhorrent and the man who does it is to be despised. 


But just because the human body has extracted all it needs for its 
life out of certain fluids and foods it does not mean that the residue is 
utterly worthless, utterly poisonous or shameful. The chemical compo- 
sition of urine is only slightly different from that of blood, and blood is 
not vile. Except in cases of venereal disease and a few kidney infections, 
urine is entirely free from bacteria. Although faeces and urine are no 
longer useful to our bodies, they may become rich for plants and the 
micro-organisms of the soil that give life to plants. Every farmer knows 
that. There is what is known in agricultural chemistry as “the nitrogen 
cycle” in which nitrogen from the soil and air is made into proteins by 
the plants, is then eaten by animals and mankind, and should be returned 
again to the soil as excreta. If this does not happen, the land becomes 
impoverished and cannot produce good crops. Thus plant and animal life 
supplement and aid each other. 


Elimination is not a dirty function; it is a cleansing function, like a 
bath. By means of elimination the body gets rid of what, if retained, 
would be harmful to it. Dirt is only matter in the wrong place. If we 
promptly put the excreta in the right place, which is not directly on the 
fields or in the garden but in a compost pit or heap and cover it up with 
a couple of inches of soil, the harmful bacterial life in the faeces is 
converted into beneficial micro-life. When the resulting compost is spread 
on the fields or garden, then the nitrogen cycle is completed and we keep 
in right relation with our natural environment of soil and plants. (Letting 
the sewage of cities flow into the rivers, lakes or sea and not treating 
and using it in agriculture is a great ecological mistake.) But if we delay 
in making our gift to the soil and plant world, that is, if we leave excreta 
exposed in the wrong place, other forms of life such as flies and bacteria 
harmful to us promptly appear and feed upon it and begin to make sickness 
among us. So we should be ashamed, not of our excreta, but of our 
ignorance, sometimes ‘of our carelessness, and of our cruelty towards our 
fellov'y men and women. The scavengers who remove night-soil from 
dwellings prevent more sickness and sufferings and save more lives than 
do all the physicians and surgeons. We should not despise, but honour 
the scavenger. 


It is true that human faeces may sometimes carry the bacteria of 
such diseases as cholera, typhoid fever and bacillary dysentery. But in 
a compost pit or heap properly made with earth in each layer, the micro- 
organisms of the earth destroy such disease-producing bacteria. We 
should remember that several of the so-called “wonder drugs”, such as 
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aureomycin and streptomycin, so effective to eure pneumonia and other 
infections, are made from soil micro-organisms. 


It is true also that in some human faeces there are intestinal parasites 
such as tape worms, hook worms, liver flukes, etc. But the heat generated 
by the fermentation in a properly made compost pit kills all such neil 
and their eggs. 


There is one more danger from the use of night soil in making 
compost. In human faeces there are two kinds of proteins called indo] 
and skatol which are poisonous to us, which break down only with 
difficulty, and which, if not broken down, can get into the plants which 
are nourished by such compost and poison them for human consumption. 
But even there, modern bacteriology has shown how these two waste 
troducts can be broken down in the composting process and transformed 
inte useful humus and the result becomes entirely safe. 


The humus produced by properly made compost is of very great 
value to farmers, gardeners and orchard-keepers. Such humus holds far 
more water than ordinary soil does, so it is a protection against drought. 
It promotes the growth of earth worms which benefit the soil in many 
ways. It causes the fruits or seeds or roots to ripen sooner, and after 
they cre harvested they keep longer without spoiling. The seeds, fruits, 


leaves and roots of plants nourished by such compost contain more 
vitamins than those of plants not so nourished. In plants well nourished 
by such humus there are less plant diseases and fewer attacks by insect 
pests. I know all this from my work on farms where such composting 
is practised. Such results have been obtained also by thousands of 
farmers in Europe and America. 


The municipal wastes of the city of Oakland, California, were 
composted by the process with which I am familiar, and the compost so 
produced was purchased eagerly by large market gardeners in California, 
and the benefits of it were great. In China there are big contractors 
who pay large sums to the cities for the privilege of gathering the night- 
soil. Then they sell it to the farmers who eompost it. 


In view of all foregoing I think it. would be possible and practical 
to teach some scavengers at several selected places how to make good 
compost with waste vegetation, night-soil and perhaps other garbage, 
and earth. Then let that compost be tested by some nearby farmers and 
gardeners for a period of two years. I am sure they would find the 
compost so valuable they would readily buy it at fair prices. In China 
the farmers do all the composting. In India let much of it be done by the 
xcavengers. 
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Thus the scavengers would have a source of increased income. They 
would improve their economical position. By producing something 
valuable they would gain the respect of the farmers and gradually of 
other classes. The scavengers would thus raise themselves by their own 
efforts, just like the users of the charkha in the villages. Thereby the 
scavengers would gain self-respect as well as the respect of the commu- 
nity. The news would soon spread to scavengers in nearby districts. 
The movement would gradually gain in momentum and _ acceleration. 
Perhaps I am too optimistic, but I think that probably in ten or twelve 
years this great economic and moral burden of the present plight of 
the scavengers would be well on the way to eradication. 


All that is needed is for perhaps thirty social reformers with a taste 
for agriculture to learn how to make good, safe compost out of night- 
soil, practise it for about a year to become really skilful, then demonstrate 
it to several selected groups of scavengers and neighbouring farmers in 
various parts of the country, and stay with the project for two or three 
vears. After that the reform could proceed by the inherent energy of 
scavengers seeking self-respect and better economic position. The young 
social reformers would have earned the gratitude of the entire nation. 
So it seems to me anyhow. I know when and from whom instruction 
in making safe and good compost from night soil could be had. 


If my belief in this matter is true, this reform would help not only 
the scavengers. It would add immensely to the agricultural production 
of India. Thereby it would greatly help to solve the tremendous problem 
of feeding the people of India. It would reduce the unpleasant reliance 
on other countries. It would ease the problem of foreign exchange, 
particularly that with American dollars. It would build up deficient and 
eroded soil. It would give the people not only more food, but more 
nutritious food. By increasing people’s health and decreasing flies it 
would cut down the amount of sickness with all the consequent economic 
burdens. It would turn a huge existing waste into wealth, a liability 
into an asset. 


Just how great cculd such weaith be? It has been estimated by 
reliable authority that on the average the excreta of each person amounts 
to half a pound a day. This would mean 180 pounds per year. Multiply 
this by 350,000,000, the present population of India, and you get 
63,000,000,000 pounds or 31,000,000 tons or a little over three crores 
tons. If you say that not all the night-soil could be collected, let us cut off 
one third of this amount, that is, one crore or 10,000,000 tons. Then we 
have left 20,000,000 or two crores tons of night-soil available. In the 
composting process this would be mixed with at least an equal weight 
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of earth and dead leaves, weeds and other vegetable matter. Note that 
the composting process turns weeds, which are now an economic waste 
and loss, into an asset. Thus the compost possible would amount to 40 
million or four crores tons. On the basis of my farming experience I 
would guess that the value of one ton (equivalent to one cubic yard) of 
moist compost would be at least three rupees, perhaps more. In the 
United States it would sell for at least three dollars, the equivalent of 
fifteen rupees, per ton. The value of crops produced from such compost 
would greatly exceed the price of the compost. If so, the additional 
value of crops produced from four crores of tons of compost would be 
well over twelve crores of rupees per year, a distinctly worthwhile 
addition to the national income. 


All this would come about from existing Indian resources and by 
the efforts of Indians themselves. At one stroke to create both material 
wealth and health and accomplish also a great social and moral reform 
would enhance the self-respect of all Indians. 


Is this worth discussing and also giving a thorough trial? 


The bane of our life is our exclusive provincialism, whereas 
my province must be co-extensive with the Indian boundary 
so that ultimately it extends to the boundaries of the earth. 
Else it perishes. 


Gandhi in “Harijan” 21 September 1947 
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G. Ramachandran is now Director of Gandhigram. He 
has been a very close follower of Gandhi for about a quarter 
of a century. This interesting article tells of his first darshan 
of Gandhi and the change in his life’s outlook that resulted 
from that experience. 


My first darshan 


of Gandhi 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 


The year was 1924 and I was then a student in the Visva Bharati 
University at Santiniketan. The late C. F. Andrews was my favourite 
professor and I lived very close to him in mind and in spirit. I could not 
then have been more than 20 years of age. Something suddenly happened 
in my life which gave it a turn from which I never could come away 
in all the rest of my life. 


In those days in the Visva Bharati I had set myself up as an intel- 
lectual and I loved nothing better than to challenge every kind of 
ideology and concept. I found endless delight in posing as an agnostic 
and held that the very idea of God was anti-reason. God was not needed 
at all to make men and women good. In fact, God had never succeeded 
in doing that yet! The moral and spiritual life was largely the artistic life 
of poise, dignified behaviour and intellectual clarity. I was always 
debating and arguing with vehemence. It was into this life of mine 
that something came like a flash of lightning, illuminating my inner 
world and changing it for ever. 


C. F. Andrews suddenly received a hundred-worded telegram from 
Maulana Mohammed Ali who was. then the President of the Indian 
National Congress. The telegram conveyed the news that Mahatma 
Gandhi had gone on a fast of 21 days in Delhi to bring about unity 
between the Hindus and Muslims and that a great conference of the 
leaders of all the communities was being summoned in the same city. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali asked C. F. Andrews to come to Delhi immediately 
and to take care of Gandhi during the fiery ordeal. The whole of 
Santiniketan was plunged into gloom. Never before had Gandhi 
undertaken such a long fast. He was also reported to be in indifferent 
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health. Could he survive such a long fast? Even if the mind was strong, 
would the frail body stand the test? There was a crowded meeting of 
students and teachers in the library hall in Santiniketan at which Andrews 
spoke with deep feeling. He caught the night train and left for Delhi. 
I lost my sleep. I was thrilled and shattered at the same time. Two 
days later, Andrews summoned me to Delhi to come and help him. There 
was an excited meeting of the students who gave me a touching send-off. 
Within the next 48 hours I reached Delhi. The Delhi Railway Station 
was full of Khadi-clad and white-capped Congress volunteers. From 
every part of India Congress leaders and workers were pouring into 
Delhi. The mighty pull of the moral conscience associated with the 
Gandhian fast was stirring in the souls of vast numbers of men and 
women in India. Within a few days, Delhi had become the centre of 
many cross-currents of pilgrimage from every part of India. One of the 
Congress volunteers identified me, drew me out of the station, put me 
into a tonga and we went straight to “Dil-khush”, a beautiful, quiet house 
on the edge of the city in which Gandhi lay fasting. As our tonga 
neared “Dil-khush”, we passed through growing crowds of men and women 
and as we turned at the gate, I saw some five to six thousand people 
sitting in solemn silence on the roadside and on the lawns and in the 
shade of the trees. A deep anxiety hung in the air like some heavy 
rain-cloud of July. 


Many wonderful things happened during the next few days. Andrews 
occupied a small room on the ground floor opposite to the staircase which 
led up to the first floor and it was in a room on the first floor that 
Gandhi lay fasting. I was kept busy day and night helping Andrews 
wash his clothes, bring his food, sweep and tidy his room and last, but 
not least, deal with his correspondence and the unending stream of 
visitors who filled the small room all the time. So far as Gandhi was 
concerned, Dr Ansari had strictly forbidden all visitors except a few of 
his closest co-workers. It was in that small room of Andrews that I 
saw for the first time the Roman figure of Motilal Nehru, prince-like 
Jawaharlal, sharp and ascetic Rajaji, dynamic Chittaranjan Das, the 
immense Ali brothers, tall and valiant Swami Shraddhananda and a host 
of others. For more than a week, I did not get even a glimpse of 
Gandhi. I was a prisoner in that room on the ground floor. And then, 
one evening, Andrews asked me to accompany him to attend Gandhi’s 
evening prayers and I felt the thrill of the thought that at last and for 
the first time I was going to see Gandhi at close quarters. 


The sun had just set as I climbed the stairs behind my venerable 
professor. By the time we reached Gandhi’s room, it was full of 
silent figures sitting on the carpet on the floor. The electric lights had 
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been switched off. In the dim light of evening I could only see a thin 
and indistinct figure on the cot wrapped in folds of snow-white Khadi. 
I knew that was Gandhi. He looked a frail figure etched in delicate, 
peaceful lines against the indistinct evening light which came in through 
the open window. I could also distinguish the faces of the leaders of 
Muslim, Christian, Sikh and Hindu communities sitting around the cot 
with bowed heads. Then someone suddenly struck up the cadences of 
the prayer, the pattern of which has become classical in later years in 
the history of India. Again and again the voices of prayer rose and fell 
inside that room. There was complete silence after the prayers; no one 
spoke a word. 


I watched the scene and heard the prayers with all the critical and 
intellectual attitude I could summon. I said to myself that I must not 
be swept away. I tried to keep a hold on myself. But, even as the 
prayers were going, something began to pound inside me. It was not a 
physical experience, but a mental one absolutely. I saw the frail figure 
on the bed and looked at the many mighty men of India’s destiny sitting 
with heads bowed in reverence around the central figure on the cot. The 
question came to me, how did this little man succeed in becoming the 
unquestioned leader of a political revolution and how on earth did he 
perform the magic of linking that revolution with non-violence. How 
could at all a man of prayer become the leader of a revolution? All 
distinctions of caste, religion and creed melted in the power of devotion 
to the unseen God. My mind caught fire. The truth came to me in a 
flash that God existed and ruled the conscience of humanity. The intellect 
might not touch God and reason might also fail to reveal God. But, God 
did exist. No myth could hold and rule the hearts of men and women. 
God was truth and love in one and he who lay on the bed fasting, so 
that Hindus and Muslims might come together in goodwill and in under- 
standing, was the symbol of that truth and love. The spirit of God 
appeared to hover close within that room. A man had brought God into 
the room. I felt it unmistakably with the touch of my mind. I said to 
myself, I may never see God nor know God fully, but this human symbol 
proved the truth of Godhood. I would follow the man who had brought 
God into the room. I took a silent vow. 


This was thirty and more years ago. I have tried to keep the pledge 
I gave to myself inside that room in “Dil-khush”. I know I have often 
failed and slipped and even fallen. But, I have never once stopped trying 
to hold on to that pledge with all the strength in me. I met Gandhi 
again and again after the above event. I lived close to him and worked 
under him for nearly a quarter of a century. More than once during 
these last many years I have sometimes shocked or amused my friends 
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by telling them that if I had not known Gandhi, I would have been a 
life-long atheist and that perhaps the only party of which I could have 
become a member was the Communist Party! But, the moment I under- 
stood that a man of God could at the same time become the unhesitant 
and valiant leader of a great political and social revolution, I ceased to 
be an atheist and had no more need for the membership of the Communist 
Party. I have met innumerable other men and women who have said 
the same thing to me in different words. The world will realize in the 
coming years that Gandhi ‘has furnished the only alternative 
to the challenge of Communism in the modern world. The world must 
ultimately go the way of Lenin or Gandhi. All other ways will only 
be modifications and amendments of these two paths which have already 
been cut on the earth _of history. 


If all laboured for their bread and no more, then there 
would be enough food and enough leisure for all. Then 
there would be no cry of over-population, no disease and 
no such misery as we see around. Such labour will be the 
highest form of sacrifice. Men will no doubt do many other 
things either through their bodies or through their minds, 
but all this will be a labour of love for the common good 
There will then be no rich and no poor, none high and none 
low, no touchable and no un-touchable. 


Gandhi in “Harijan” 29 June 1935 





Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, formerly Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Corporation, has graciously responded to our invitation 
to send an article for our first Number, though he usually 
insists on much longer time than we gave him. Dr A. E. 
Morgan toured India as a member of the Indian Universities 
Commission. He is President of Antioch College, Ohio, 


Dr Morgan’s autobiography ‘“‘Search for Purpose’’ is a 
very significant book, an Indian edition of which is shortly to 
be published by the Navjivan Press. 


The present article is a call to us examine our funda- 
menial beliefs critically and objectively. Then only can there 
emerge universal, common beliefs, on which a world culture 
can be securely built. 


Let us examine 


our fundamentals 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


The discords which mar our world may result either from our thoughts 
or from our feelings. Whether we love or hate, whether we feel trust or 
suspicion, sympathy or antipathy—these feelings have much to do with 
whether we contribute to harmony or discord. Conflict may similarly re- 
sult from our thinking. What we think of as fundamentally true and im- 
portant calls for our loyalty, our support and our protection. 


Our thinking and our feelings influence each other. When we love 
or hate we try to justify such feelings in our thinking. Also, when we 
think that something is vitally important our feelings come to support 
our thinking. We feel the need to protect and to promote what we think 
are the great truths. In the conflicts and disagreements among men our 
thoughts and our feelings are greatly mixed, and each is so much the 
cause of the other that we seldom can separate them. In our efforts to 
bring about peace and goodwill we need to give equal attention to our 
ideas and our emotions. 


Most sincere men and women have the feeling and belief that while in 
non-essentials they can change their ways in the interest of hermony and 
goodwill, there must be no compromise on “fundamental principles”, We 
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put “fundamental principles” and “basic truths” into a class by them- 
selves. They need not be inquired into, and should not be doubted or 
criticized or compromised. 


If all men had the same “fundamental principles” and “basic truths”, 
then the approach to peace and harmony among men would be relatively 
simple. But men are not agreed as to what are the great besic truths. 
What are fundamental truths to a person of one belief may be only 
myth or superstition to one of another faith. 


For instance, the orthodox Christian believes that God condemned 
men to eternal punishment, but that out of his love for men he sent his 
only son to be crucified for their salvation, that after being crucified he 
rose from the dead and ascended to heaven, that anyone who accepts Jesus 
as his redeemer will be saved from hell and will go to heaven, and that 
this is the one and only way whereby men may be saved. Believing this, 
the orthodox Christian believes it is his duty to carry this hope of salva- 
tion to all men. On minor issues he may compromise, but on this which 
he considers to be the most fundamental and important of all truths, he 
believes that any compromise would be disloyalty to God. With such be- 
lief, how can the sincere, orthodox Christian refrain from proselytising? 
It is his highest duty, he believes, to save the souls of men. The more 
he loves his fellow men, the more strongly he feels this duty. If he should 
be mistaken in what he believes to be the great fundamental truths, then 
his very sincerity and loyalty to his belief may be a cause of discord as he 
associates with those of other beliefs. 


One case is enough for illustration, but in a similar way orthodox 
Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Jains and others have their own “fundamental 
truths”, which they believe are beyond question and beyond compromise. 
They may compromise or seek agreement on details and non-essentials, 
they may even work together in doing good, yet each feels certain that 
his “fundamental truths” are true, and that to doubt them or to critically 
inquire into them would be wrong. 


For more than a thousand years in the West, Muslims and Chris- 
tians have lived side by side, each being sure that their own “fundament- 
al truths” were true, while the supposedly “fundamental truths” of the 
others were false. The same relationship has existed between Muslims 
and Hindus in the East. While each has held firmly to his “fundamental 
truths”, a thousand years has not been long enough to bring real inner 
peace and harmony between them; either in the East or in the West. 


Apparently friendly cooperation for centuries still left deep hidden 
cleavages. 
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It is a mistake to expect that true inner peace and harmony will come 
simply from the Muslim trying to be a good Muslim according to his tradi- 
tional faith, the Christian trying to be a good Christian according to his 
traditional faith, and the Hindu trying to be a good Hindu according to 
his traditional faith, while they try to work together in brotherhood. 
Such an attitude is far better than enmity, and may gradually lead to 
another and better point of view. But that is not enough. A distinctly 
different attitude and process are needed. 


It is desirable and necessary for each thinking person, whatever his 
beliefs may be, to examine his “fundamental principles” critically and 
from the outside, just as he would look at faiths and attitudes that are 
greatly different from his own. One needs to get entirely outside his own 
“fundamental beliefs” and “fundamental principles”; he needs to over- 
come his emotional servitude to them, and to judge them just as objec- 
tively and as critically as he would judge a belief or a point of view in 
which he had no interest. This is true not only of religious faiths but of 
political ideologies and of philosophical convictions. 


It is not enough, I believe, to assert that “all religions are equally 
true”, and in that belief to hold uncritically to one’s own. The growth of 


human understanding through many centuries, and the increasing ex- 
change of ideas and outlooks among men, is making possible a marked 
advance in insight. What a failure the religions and philosophies of the 


past would have been if they had not led to such a growth of wisdom and 
attitude! 


There are crudities, errors and obsolescences in every religion, in 
every political ideology, and in every other system of thought. If we hold 
any one of them as sacred, as above inquiry or criticism, we may be 
entrenching differences which, even if they lie dormant for centuries, may 
burst out as active causes of discord. 


The habit of actively, critically and ruthlessly criticizing and 
examining our own fi-ndamentals, if generally practised, will tend to free 
each system of thought and action from its errors, and will help each to 
vrofit from the values of the others. The result will be to approach 
constantly closer to a common faith and outlook for all mankind. And out 
of such common faith and practice will come unity and peace, for when 
sincere, thoughtful, open-minded men look at the same evidence they tend 
to come to similar conclusions. Such unity is very different from the 
tolerance in which we share the society of other men, believing all the 
time that we are right and they are mistaken. 
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Scientists disagree on many matters, especially in new fields. Yet the 
willingness of true scientists to continually examine what have been con- 
sidered to be “the fundamentals”, tends constantly to increase agreement. 
Much of the advance in Science comes from freely questioning what had 
been generally accepted as fundamental truths. 


If during the past two thousand years that attitude and spirit had 
prevailed in the interrelations of Muslims, Jews, Hindus and Christians, 
from Spain to India, might there not have been a far greater degree of 
unity, with each faith losing much of its own limitations, and each gaining 
much from the others? 


Edward Bellamy, author of the great social novel, “Looking Back- 
ward”, expressed himself on this subject. He wrote: 


It should be our effort to contemplate the individual from the 
standpoint of the universal.... So long as men persisted in regarding 
the universe as circling around the earth astronomy was a sad jumble. 
It was only when the terrestrial astronomer interpreted the universe 
from an universal standpoint, regarding the earth objectively, that 
the science was possible. It is so in the mental world. A correspond- 
ing discovery to that of Copernicus is necessary in philosophy. 


We have so built up and entrenched our “fundamental truths” in our 
feelings that even if we are intellectually persuaded of the wisdom of the 
course suggested here, our sense of sacredness, loyalty and deep commit- 
ment concerning our “fundamentals” keeps us from looking at them 
critically. There probably is no other servitude in the world so deep as 
men’s servitude to their inherited loyalties and beliefs. Peace, goodwill 
and unity will to a large degree evade us until we make a habit of facing 
the facts, and honestly, without fear or favour, examining our funda- 
mentals. 





Kakasaheb jis one of the few closest associates of Gandhi 
still living. He is a man of profound culture. He has taken 
a great interest in the question of India’s national language. 
In this article he records and elucidates Gandhi's views on 
the question. 


In addition to this article, Kakasaheb has also-sent us a 
message for this first number of ‘‘Gandhi Marg’. We are 
very grateful to him for his blessings and good wishes. 


Gandhi and the 


language question 


The following is the gist of a talk I once had with a national leader. 


“If you impose on the masses a foreign language as the medium of 
administration, they will not tolerate it. We must remember that the spirit 
of Swaraj has caught the imagination of the people and they want to be 
governed only through a language which is known to them. They may 
tolerate the imposition of English for some time, but if we try their 
patience for long, they are bound to resist and rebel.” 

“I can understand your enthusiasm for the language of the people,” 
my friend intervened. “I know the people will be happy if they are 
governed in their own language, but is it necessary to paint such a threat- 
ening and lurid picture? Can you give an instance of the masses having 
rebelled against the Government of their own people on the issue of mere 
language? The masses are happy if they are ruled well. They do not care 
in what language the administration is carried on. There is no instance in 
history where people have resisted on the issue of language.” 


“History does not show any striking example,” I conceded, “but we 
must remember that in those days people were not conscious of their 
power. It was the kings that ruled then, and the kings ruled according to 
their own predilections or convenience and the masses tamely submitted. 
The generality of the people were illiterate, so it was indifferent to them in 
what language the official records were kept. The officers spoke to the 
masses in the local patois and the people were satisfied. There are instances 
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in history where the people prayed to Government that they be ruled 
in the peoples’ language. But I must admit they never rebelled or resisted 
because they were ruled through a foreign language, But the condition of 
the world has changed. Democracy has come to stay and people will not 
hereafter tolerate the imposition of a foreign language.” 


I failed to convince my friend then regarding the importance of the 
peoples’ language, but subsequent events have shown that people do mind, 
and mind very seriously, the language in which they are governed. The 
recent unseemly happenings in Maharashtra and Gujarat are sufficient to 
open our eyes. Today the question is whether people of one locality would 
submit to the domination of the language of a neighbouring State. The 
languages are almost akin. They represent the same composite culture 
of India. Even the genius of these languages is identical. It should not 
matter whether the language of administration in Bombay is Gujarati or 
Marathi or for the matter of that Hindi, and yet people expressed a keen 
resentment and declared that they would not be dictated to. They will 
have only their mother tongue. 


In Belgaum there was really some difficulty. Marathi and Kannada 
have different scripts. Marathi belongs to the northern group of languages 
whereas Kannada belongs to the southern family, and yet if you analyse 
the two languages, a large percentage of the words are common to both. 
Idioms and proverbs are almost identical. There are people who not 
only speak the two languages with equal fluency, but they write also in 
the two languages with equal mastery; and yet there was violent resent- 
ment in Belgaum over the question of the language of administration. 


Let us not, now, fondly believe that people would quarrel only 
over the provincial languages and calmly submit to being ruled through 
the English language. We must realise that the people will soon com- 
bine in vehemently opposing the imposition of English as the medium 
of administration. 


We must recognise that the present redistribution of provinces or 
states is substantially on the basis of language. People are satisfied that 
there is no impediment now to their being governed in their own language. 
When they come to realise that their primary and basic demand is thus 
substantially accepted and is being worked out loyally, they will gather 
strength and the next step would be to demand that English should cease 
to be the language of administration. 


People are prepared today to recognise the need of the English 
language for international diplomacy. They will even concede that: the 
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Asian countries can today come togeher and work for cultural intercourse 
only through English, although it is a non-Asian language; but so far as 
the administration of India is concerned they will demand that English 
must be replaced by some Indian language. 


The controversy between Urdu and Hindi has died a natural death. 
Urdu is recognised as one of the fourteen Indian languages. It may not be 
the State language of a particular area, but it is an important language with 
a cultural bias of its own, and it will thrive in Northern India; but Urdu 
cannot claim now after the partition to have an all-India vogue. Hindi 
has been recognised by the Constitution, and by the nation, to be the 
national language of India. 


There are influential people who are trying to press the claims of 
English. Some go to the length of suggesting that English should be ac- 
cepted as one of the languages of India. “Why should we call it a foreign 
language”, they say, “when English is known to almost all the educated 
people? English is already the medium of education in higher studies. 
English is the medium of the influential section of Indian journalism. 
English is also the medium of scholarship and research.” Some seek to 
strengthen the above argument by the additional reason that there is a 
small community in India, the Anglo-Indians, that claims English as its 
mother tongue and since the Anglo-Indians are, without doubt, full- 
fledged citizens of India and inheritors of the composite culture of India, 
their mother tongue must be accepted as one of the important languages 
of India and should be given the status of an indigenous language. 
These arguments may prevail for a time, at the most for three or four 
years, but the masses will assert themselves. 


The champions of English use the lever of that language to oppose 
the spread of Hindi in the South. They may succeed for a time, and Hindi 
may be rejected there successfully, but the champions of English need not 
hope that they can retain English for official use even in the South. The 
people who chose Shri Kamaraja Nadar to be their Chief Minister are not 
likely to tolerate being governed in English. The champions of English, 
therefore, will succeed, at their worst, in securing a decision that Hindi 
shall be the language of administration for Northern, Western and Eastern 
India, and that either Tamil or Telugu shall be the language of adminis- 
tration for the whole of the South; but English is bound to go. Then why 
divide the country and weaken the culture and solidarity of India simply 
because the English-knowing community is too lethargic to accept volun- 
tarily a change in their habits. 


The Indian bureaucracy was known for its loyalty to the British 
administration. After the advent of Swaraj they transferred their loyalty 
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to the Swaraj Government and thus succeeded in liquidating the antipathy 
wich people had harboured against them, but after the experience of 
the last few years people are getting resentful of the bureaucratic, high- 
handed ways of Government officials. The loyalty of the bureaucracy 
has been transferred to the Indian Government, but their ways have not 
changed. They still feel that they are the rulers, and that they are the best 
persons to decide what is good for the masses. Any change in direction of 
the assertion of the people’s will is stigmatised as a weakening of the 
efficiency of administration. There might be much truth in the complaint, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that the people’s resentment against the 
Indian bureaucacry is still there, if it is not growing, and the continued 
use of a foreign language like English for the purpose of administration 
will make the masses feel more and more that the bureaucracy has no 
sympathy for their feelings and aspirations. 


The champions of English are trying to prove that Hindi cannot be 
as efficient a medium of administration as English. They also say that 
Hindi is not known sufficiently throughout India; but they cannot use the 
argument against the regional languages. 


One glaring example will suffice. The people of Vindhya Pradesh 
were governed for hundreds of years through Hindi, and there was no 
difficulty of administration. As soon as the Swaraj Government came 
into power they changed the medium of administration from Hindi to 
English. They did it overnight. The masses had to suffer. The Swaraj 
Government wanted to establish uniformity of administration. That is 
why the interests of the masses were sumarily ignored and English was 
forced on the people. 


Signs are not wanting that after the elections of 1957 the masses will 
come to feel that so long as English is the medium of administration they 
cannot feel that it is their own Raj, the people’s Raj. 


Here I must make it clear that we do not want to oust the English 
language and its literature from India. Millions of people have 
spent the best part of their life in studying English. There is no country 
on earth besides U.K. and U.S.A. where the people have mastered English 
so well as in India. English-knowing Indians have studied English 
literature with zest and devotion. We have to some extent incorporated 
ourselves in the family of the English-knowing people. Many of us are 
absolute devotees and votaries of the English language and English 
culture. All this is to my mind an asset for the composite culture of India. 
We can, for the immediate future, contribute our share in the world 
culture only through the English language. But the champions of English 
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are ruining the chances of English:in this country, by trying to give: that 
language the dominant position of the language of administration. Let 
us contemplate a parallel. We were resentful of the presence of the 
British in India so long as they were the rulers of India. The best 
amongst us, including Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, were impatient of 
the Englishmen continuing to rule India, but as soon as the British people 
recognised our independence and retired, we forgot our antipathy and 
became friends. We joined the Commonwealth voluntarily and we are 
anxious to maintain the bond in spite of grave discontent. In the same 
way the English language and literature will be loved and utilised only 
when that language ceases to be the language of administration and inter- 
State communications. Our present-day administrators and influential 
journalists must understand the signs of the times and give up their oppo- 
sition to Hindi. The day is soon coming when the people will mark out 
the English-knowing community as a dominant ruling caste. Everyone 
knows how the non-Brahmins resented the domination of the Brahmin 
class. The backward communites are gradually beginning to feel that 
their interests are not safe in the hands of the advanced communities. All 
these bitter complaints will combine and swell into new slogans: “We do 
not want to be ruled by the English-knowing fraternity”, “We do not want 
these brown bureaucrats to rule over us, through the language of the very 
foreigners whom we ousted at such great sacrifice”. You cannot herafter 
argue with the people that English is the language that unites India. The 
British tyranny was also, they will retort, the unifying factor, but we want 
unification through an internal cohesion, not by an external imposition. 


This resistance of the masses may prove suicidal if it is not guided 
by statesmen with vision. The champions of English must realise that 
they cannot retain the dominant position of English in India for long. 
They can drive the people to desperation and ultimately destroy the soli- 
darity of India. Statesmanship requires, therefore, that we build internal 
strength, cohesion and solidarity as fast as we may, by developing, in the 
first place, the provincial languages of India. Let us make them the 
language of administration in the states without any delay. This healthy 
change could be effected almost overnight. 


The next step would be to develop the national language, namely 
Hindi, by following a policy of inter-State synthesis. The basis of this 
national Hindi will no doubt be the language currently spoken in Northern 
India, that is Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, and Bihar, but the literary form 
will be a style which is acceptable to the people of Eastern, Western 
and Southern India. The proper centre for the development of this 
national Hindi can be not Allahabad, -Banaras or Lucknow, not even Delhi, 
much less Amritsar or Patna. - It can be Bombay; and Bombay alone. 
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The City of Bombay is from many points of view the cultural, 
commercial and industrial capital of India. People from all parts of 
India have come and settled in Bombay. No one feels as a stranger here 
in Bombay. In Calcutta in spite of its vast population of Hindi-knowing 
people you feel that you are in Bengal. In Delhi you do not know where 
you are. The refugees from Punjab have within recent times put their 
stamp on the cultural atmosphere of Delhi, but Bombay has always an all- 
India atmosphere. The Tamilians, the Keralites and the Andhra people 
feel quite at home in Bombay. The Kannadigas were already here because 
they belonged to the Bombay State. The Marwaris, the Punjabis, the 
Sindhis and the Kashmiris find themselves perfectly at home in Bombay. 
I have seen not only Bengalis but even Assamia people prospering in 
Bombay without any difficulty. Those who want to cultivate Hindi should 
profit by this peculiar national position of Bombay. Journalism and 
literature both can prosper in Bombay through Hindi. 


The educational machinery must now take up this new mission of 
building up the solidarity of India. No one in India should receive a 
graduate’s degree or diploma unless one knows at least three languages 
other than his mother tongue. One neighbouring language and one 
distant language should be the formula. A graduate from Tamilnad 
should know either Telugu or Kannada and Bengali or Gujarati or 
Marathi and Assamese or Kashmiri. A man from Kashmir must know 
Punjabi and also a language from the East or the South. 


Let us give up the craze of everyone learning English. It is enough 
if a few thousand people from each State know English and when they 
know it they must know it thoroughly. The rest of the population should 
be relieved of this crushing burden of studying English. The energy that 
is required for studying English is enough for any Indian to master 4 or 5 
Indian languages. If you had some elementary knowledge of Sanskrit, 
you can easily pick up most of the Indian languages, including Kannada 
and Malayalam in the far South. 


I have suggested elsewhere that after a few years the Government 
should ban the translation of books from Gujarati into Marathi and vice 
versa. The two languages are so very akin that the people of the Bombay 
State must be able to read the literature in both the languages with equal 
ease. The same can be said of Punjabi and Hindi; also of Bengali and 
Assamese. Those who know Tamil and Sanskrit find no difficulty in 
appreciating the beauties of the Malayalam literature of Kerala. 


The tyranny of the English language left us no energy for the study 
of Indian languages. Our experience at the Gujarat Vidyapith and the 
various institutions of Gandhi has convinced us that Indian languages 
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have all the characteristics of a family, and national solidarity and cultural 
enrichment could be secured by encouraging the study of the major Indian 
languages in our schools and universities. The handful of people who 
know more than two or three Indian languages have done wonderful work 
in establishing interprovincial understanding, but unfortunately the 
Swaraj Government is too much occupied with other things to give due 
recognition to the services of these humble cultural ambassadors. 


The Ministry of External Affairs gives prizes to people who know 
a number of European languages other than English. I do not know 
whether they give prizes for the study of Chinese, Japanese, Burmese and 
other South-east Asian languages. Why should not the Ministry of 
Home Affairs establish tempting prizes for its officers who can speak and 
write fluently in more than 3 or 4 Indian languages. It is a sad prospect 
that the champions of English support the continuance of English as the 
medium of administration because that will facilitate transfer of efficient 
officers from one State to another. The English rulers and English 
missonaries were quite happy when they found that they could easily do 
their work in any part of India through the English language, but those 
who care for Swaraj and the well-being of the masses and those who 
care for the enlightenment and prosperity of the backward classes should 
not come forward in support of English. The English-knowing 
people who rule India today are like a foreign bureaucracy under an 
Indian skin. They can at the most secure solidarity of administration, 
which is quite a different thing from the solidarity of the nation throbbing 
with new ambitions and dreaming of new horizons. 


And there is yet another avenue which has been sadly neglected 
except by a handful of foreign missionaries. The backward races of 
India, the aborigines as they are called, are tenacious in the use of their 
own languages. Nobody from amongst the upper classes has cared to 
study their Janguages and write literature for their benefit, so that they 
might inherit the rich culture of India. Anthropologists and philologists 
have begun to study the languages of the hill people of Assam and 
Southern India, but our statesmen should take up the work in hand and 
instead of forcing the aborigines to learn English, they should give them 
in their own language at least the elementary part of culture; and 
the aborigines should be encouraged in their own interests to study the 
languages of the provinces in which they live. This will be feasible 


only if the people of a particular region study the languages of the 
aborigines with love and respect. 


Then-we have the problem of international contacts. So long as we 
were under the British heel we knew only two countries as occupying 
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the stage of our life, India and U. K. All the other countries in the world 
were like so many pictures on the curtains of the drama, but now our 
stage has enlarged and we are fast taking our rightful place in the comity 
of nations. Ambitious men and women in the country must be 
encouraged to study the major languages of international contact. I 
would give Arabic first place in the list. Arabic is a language spoken 
not only in Arabia, but in the whole of Northern Africa, from Egypt to 
Morocco, and it is percolating to the south of the Sahara also. India is 
on the friendliest of terms with the Arabic-speaking nations of the 
world. But our contacts there are through the English language. How can 
we reach the hearts of the Arabic-speaking people through a handful of 
them who know English. We should be able to establish cultural 
contact with the millions of the Arabic people through their own 
language. Those who know Urdu will find it easy to pick up Arabic and 
befriend the nations of Northern Africa. It must not be the job of the 
Muslims of India alone. Young men from whatever part of India must, 
some of them at least, have the ambition of mastering that language in 
order to have cultural exchange with these our neighbours of the West. 


The presence of the Portuguese in Goa has forced some of the people 
of Western India to study Portuguese. These could be encouraged to 
develop their knowiedge of that language and of Spanish, which is very 
much akin to Portuguese; and Portuguese and Spanish between them 
Occupy a very large area of the world. There are millions of people in 
South America who speak either Spanish or Portuguese. In the eastern 
and western part of South Africa, Portuguese is the language of adminis- 
tration. These two languages should therefore be cultivated by those who 
have a natural aptitude or facility for their study. 


There are so many Indians from Western India who have gone and 
settled in East Africa and South Africa. Why should they not make a 
study of the African languages round about the area where they live? It 
would improve their prospects in service and trade if they know the 
African languages quite well. 


Coming nearer home our people must know Sinhalese, Burmese, 
Tibetan and Pusto as the languages of our immediate neighbours. Tibet is 
steeped in Mahayana Buddhism. They use Sanskrit texts along with the 
Tibetan texts. Shaktism and Yoga have penetrated into Tibet. All these 
cultural contacts have to be maintained for mutual benefit. The trade 
between Tibet and India is not insignificant and now that China is taking 
keen interest in these our northern neighbours, we cannot afford to be 
mere strangers to them. 
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Our contacts, both cultural and political, with Ceylon and Burma 
have not suffered any set-back, but they are almost shallow. Our 
contacts with the leaders of these two countries are today only through 
the English language. These could be strengthened by encouraging the 
study of each other’s languages. Language is in fact the greatest vehicle 
of cultural intercourse, understanding and goodwill. The moment we 
learn somebody’s language we cease to be strangers to them. We secure 
the passport, so to say, to their innermost feelings and emotions. Our 
national policy as regards languages should be carefully thought out and 
planned. A study of languages is the greatest insurance of life-contacts 
both within and outside the nation. 


Gandhi had given deep thought to this problem of languages, and 
although he did not wtite much, he had given enough hints and directions 
to those who interested themselves in this field. The present note is 
merely an elucidation of the line of approach he suggested. 


Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by 
personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms. 
When I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to my con- 
science, I use soul-force. For instance, the Government of 
the day has passed a law which is applicable to me. I do 
not like it. If by using violence I force the Government to 
repeal the law, I am employing what may be termed body- 
force. If I do not obey the law and accept the penalty for 
its breach, I use soul-force. It involves sacrifice of self. 


Gandhi in “Indian Home Rule” 





Gandhi had used Reginald Reynolds, as a young man, 
as his Messenger to the Viceroy. Ever since then Reynolds 
has been Gandhi’s man, not a slavish follower, but a co- 
worker. The present article is a plea for such colleagues, not 
imitators or worshippers, of Gandhi. He has found the spirit 
of Gandhi alive and at work in many work camps and he 
commends these to his readers, 


Work and worship 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


I am often asked where and in what ways the ideas of Gandhi can be 
applied in the Western world. 


Generally the questioners show, by their questions, a very limited 
understanding of what Gandhi stood for. Some even complain of the 
difficulties of “finding something against which one can practise civil 
disobedience”. Others, maintaining that the democratic machinery makes 
civil disobedience unnecessary—as, to a large extent, it does—conclude 
that the ideas of the Indian leader have no relevance at all to our problems. 


The thing most easily missed is the essence of any teaching. As a 
Christian I know that creeds, liturgies and fine theological points have 
always proved more attractive to most Christians than the simple precepts 
of Christ and the spirit in which He lived. I have seen that it is the 
same with other religions. Gandhi, who is now in great danger of 
starting yet another sect, will have done so (inadvertently, it is true) if 
a certain type of “Gandhi-wallah” has his way. We all know that type: 
the man who can quote Gandhi and imitate him in a few external 
characteristics, but has no joy in him, little or no charity, and no sensi- 
bility for the spiritual basis which made the life of “Bapuji” so much 
more than a code of rules lived out with mathematical precision. 


In India so much that was once typical of “Gandhism” (terrible 
word!) is already less relevant to political and social realities. But those 
who best appreciated the essentials are not desperately looking round 
for opportunities to revive old slogans—they are inventing new techniques 
based upon the same spiritual truths and even discovering further truths 
for themselves. Vinoba Bhave is no mere imitator—nor are the most 
active people in Basic Education. Outside India the necessity for 
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initiative and personal experiment is even more necessary—and what, 
after all, was the life of Mohandas Gandhi, if it was not a life of initiative 
and experiment? What greater insult could we pay to his memory than 
we should do by slavish imitation? As I remember “Bapu”, he was not 
only a man who thought things out for himself but a man who passionately 
desired that others should do the same and was deeply distressed by 
the sheep-like quality of many among his own disciples. I would even 
go so far as to say that he did not want “disciples”; he wanted colleagues, 
men and women of integrity who did their own thinking and tried to 
live their beliefs. 


When I look around me in my own country for the things that bring 
me most closely in spirit to the spirit of Gandhi, I always think first 
of Work Camps. Let me try to explain what they are and why I feel 
them to be an expression, in our time, of the essential “Bapu”. 


In the corner of my room there hangs a pair of workman’s corduroy 
pants—quite the most disreputable garment I possess, but regarded by 
me with peculiar affection. 


Long ago cement hardened on those pants, when I was helping to 
lay the foundations of Community Centres at Liverpool and Bristol. 
Bright splashes of paint are reminders of a Youth Hostel (in the 
mountains of Wales) which a party of our people repaired and redeco- 
rated. Darker stains are probably from the thick black mud of a swamp 
in Worcestershire which was drained to make a play-ground for slum 
children from Birmingham. 


When I look at my old corduroys I recall many faces and episodes 
connected with my visit to Work Camps. Most of the camps were 
organised by the Work Camps Committee of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers). In our junior camps we have boys and girls from 16 to 18 
years of age. Our senior camps are for young men and women from 
18 upwards. Most of our senior campers are students or young teachers, 
but others, too, will sometimes give up much or all of their summer 
holidays in order to join us. 


There are similar camp organisations in other countries and every 
year a number of young British campers go to camps in different parts 
of Europe. A few, by means of special funds and bursaries, even go to 
Africa, Asia or America. But normally the campers pay all their own 
travel expenses. They even pay, at our British camps, for the simple 
camp meals, though grants are available in special cases. 


Young people from all parts of the world come to our British camps. 
Ihave recently come from America, where I had the privilege of working 
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in two such camps, but owing to the distances involved it is harder there 
to obtain a really international team. At one of the last camps where 
I worked in Britain (a junior camp, helping to build a social centre 
for old people in a working-class area) I remember that the campers 
included three Americans, two Swedes, a Norwegian and a German. 
Cooperation here was very inter-denominational as well as being inter- 
national. The girls slept at some Baptist Sunday School rooms, where 
we also had our meals and met in the evenings. The boys’ dormitory 
was the parish hall of the Church of England, nearby. 


We like to work with people and not merely for them. At this place 
I found one of the old people, for whom the centre was being built, 
directing the work. He was a retired builders’ foreman, aged seventy- 
four. Very patient with our ignorance and inexperience, he was much 
loved by the campers. 


Camps vary very much according to the job, the local people and the 
campers. Sometimes we sleep in tents, sometimes under a roof, but in 
all camps we take it in turn to do the cooking and dish washing. 


There is a camp leader, appointed by the Committee and responsible 
to it; but he or she is supposed to act on the decisions of the “House 
Meetings”, at which all campers are present—normally held once a week 
but also at other times, if necessary. There are devotional periods, there 
are social evenings—often arranged by the local people for our entertain- 
ment and there are serious discussions, sometimes following a talk by a 
visitor. 


I am really only a visitor myself—just a committee member (alas, 
over fifty) but a “working visitor”. Campers prefer visitors to come and 
work with them and it is much easier to say the right thing—should you 
be asked to give a talk—if you have worked with the campers at the job. 
What I have shared with work campers has always given me new ideas 
which have been very useful, even when talking about my travels in 
India or Africa. But, above all, one has become united with the camp in 
the sacrament of work and the fellowship of worship. 


And how much we have learned from one another and from the jobs 
we did! I remember a girl, doing her first day’s work with pick and shovel. 
The first few days are always the hardest, for most of us start each year 
with soft hands and are quite out of training. The girl was leaning on a 
pick in the fine rain and with a grim, wry smile she said slowly: “T’ll 
never again see a man leaning on a pick and think he’s lazy.” 


In those first days it takes all the endurance of some—including 
myself—to get through the eight hour’s work which we normally plan 
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to do each day. But I could tell many a story of the quickening pace and 
longer hours towards the end of a camp—following unanimous decisions 
to finish the job at all costs. It is then that you work till it is too dark to 
knock a nail into the right place. I remember one occasion when we took 
the shuttering from some cement by torchlight, near midnight of the last 
day. 


Why do I connect all this in my mind with Gandhi? Because he 
emphesised work as worship, community as religion, right action as true 
idealism. Here, among young people, whose minds and aims in life are 
being formed, I am continually filled with wonder at the presence of just 
those qualities which “Bapu” most appreciated in people. Is it mere 
coincidence that this movement—one of the many contemporary efforts to 
give a practical expression to moral and religious teaching—should have 
begun in the life-time of Gandhi, inspired by a man (Pierre Ceresole) 
who himself loved and admired the great Indian leader, and wanted to 
find practical outlets for frustrated idealism in the West? 


In a long experience of communities I have seldom known such deep 
spiritual fellowship as I have found with these crazy crusaders of love, 
peace and joy. To me, at least, this fellowship is a continuation of some- 


thing that began for me in India, in 1929. And, in trying to further this 
movement, I believe that I am doing one of the small things in my power 
to give expression to the teachings of Gandhi in a world very different 
from that of his own life and work. 


Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consists not in 
the multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary 
restriction of wants. This alone promotes real happiness 
and contentment, and increases the capacity for service. 


Gandhi in “Yeravada Mandir” 





Wilfred Wellock is a keen English Pacifist and a servant 
of humanity. He attended the World Pacifist Meeting im 
India in 1949. He is a great believer in Gandhism and is 
keen on seeing India follow the path of Gandhi faithfully. In 
the present article he has put down the thoughts provoked 
by a recent lecture-tour in U.S.A. 


India’s choice : Gandhi 


or Western materialism 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


{ have just completed an eight weeks’ lecture tour in the United States. 
It is my fourth lecture tour in that country since 1946. 


Each time I return I have to sit back and think, as I am now doing. 
America tempts one to believe that the faster one travels, the more money 
one spends, the more variedly one dresses and the more richly one eats, 
the more completely one lives. 


After eight weeks of the whirlwind, I long for the comparative calm 
of England. I say comparative, because the winds of materialism are rising 
here also. Each time I visit America I see things and witness tendencies 
which I know will emerge in England in due course. 


Throughout the West the emphasis in daily living is increasingly on 
things. Invention is the breath of life. Technology slumbers not nor 
sleeps, and what technology produces the advertisers distribute, be it good 
or bad as regards utility or ethics. Technology is the new religion. Its 
twin Gods: Maximum Production and Maximum Consumption of goods 
and services, now rule in Church and State. The outcome is the rhythmic 
harmony of an expanding economy. 


The chief defence of this economy or religion is that it is democratic. 
That is, it distributes the fruits of production to the common people (on 
the basis of the average family income). And, of course, a social system 
which shares (on average) the national income must be Christian. Hence 
the new materialism is justified on democratic and Christian grounds. 
In other words, Christianity and the American, or British, or Western way 
of life are identical. 
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We thus live on bread and circuses, jazz and loud jokes, cigarettes 
and liquor, soft music and unctuous phrases, while the mills of God grind 
slowly, and the power politics of oil and conflicting ideologies disturb the 
world’s foundations. Accordingly the emphasis is increasingly on things! 
things! things!!—whatever can be bought with money, from packet 
puddings to gramophone records and T. V. sets. Hence the key to life 
is money, and when money fails, life fails. The new command is: with all 
thy getting, get money! The writer of “Proverbs” used another word. But 
he, poor man, knew nothing of progress. The technologist has superseded 
the seer. 


The effect of this ideology or way of life is to make the human person 
increasingly dependent upon his environment. His concern, as an 
industrial robot, is to fill his pocket, not his mind. And when his pocket 
is full, it is the business of the advertisers to empty it, which they suc- 
ceed in doing by acquiring a knowledge of human frailties. 


Thus the technologist assumes and demands the mass man, the robot, 
while the psychologist conditions him, the financier exploits him, and the 
advertiser seduces him. 


In other words, modern materialism rests on a foundation of frag- 
mented men, whereas a satisfying and enduring civilisation rests on the 
foundation of whole men. 


Gandhi recognised as early as 1908 that the fundamental evil in 
Western civilisation lay in the fact that it turned men into machines, 
fragmented their minds and thus destroyed their wholeness. In “Indian 
Home Rule”, written in 1908, Gandhi declared that a civilisation which 
preferred mountains of yoods to whole men, would eventually be self- 
destroyed. 


Hence he declared with powerful conviction that India must not 
imitate this civilisation, but produce a better one, a civilisation of high 
quality, based on the creative genius of whole persons. He described this 
civilisation as a system of Village Republics, well integrated agro- 
industrial village communities, in which responsibility, creative self- 
expression, and vital neighbourly relationships would be the inalienable 
rights of all. In such a civilisation material advancement would be steady, 
but slower than in the West. This would give time for thought and 
meditation, whence the human spirit would be able to keep pace with 
material advancement and so maintain its ascendancy. 


On these lines human wholeness could be preserved, while life’s basic 
satisfactions would come from within, from the soul, rather than from 
without, from one’s environment. 








Bishop Lash is Bishop of Bombay. He was formerly a 
member of the Christa Seva Sangh Ashram in Poona. He knew 
Gandhi and was in sympathy with Gandhi’s methods and 
ideals. The present article was prompted by his inaugurating 
an Ambar Charkha centre in Gokarn. 


They will maintain 


the state of the world 


BISHOP W. Q. LASH 


On a recent tour of the North Kanara District I was invited to inaugurate 
an Ambar Charkha centre in the sacred city of Gokarn. This 
Charkha is an outstanding advance on those used twentyfive years ago, 
and is a reminder of the need for unremitting development on the 
practical side of all that was initiated by Gandhi. I understand that 
he approved of the principle of the new departure though he did not 
live to see it in action. 


Still more the experience led me to ponder on the insistence of 
Gandhi that ideas should be linked with practical action. It was not 
enough that we should have sympathy for those who do the most menial 
and unpleasant tasks of society, and sit on committees and patronisingly 
plan methods for modifying their lot; it was necessary to perform some 
act of indentification. I recollect vividly, on the morning after my first 
night in the Sabarmati Ashram, being invited to assist in the disposal of 
the nightsoil, and the heroic spirit in which my companion approached 
the task. 


What was the reason for Gandhi’s insistence on spinning? There 
was the practical reason of reviving an ancient craft which might affect 
the economic life of the villages of the country. There was perhaps a 
deeper sense that human society itself devends at its base upon the manual 
work of the artisan and the craftsman. Human society might survive 
without the “white-collared” worker, even without the politician, but it 
could not survive without those who share the creative work of God whe 
made the universe, those who make the things necessary for the day ta 
day existence of their fellowmen. . 
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The same evening on which I inaugurated the centre I happened to 
read from an ancient scripture of the Jews a description of the place in 
society of the artisan and craftsman which ends with the words: “With- 
out these cannot a city be inhabited and they shall not dwell where they 
will, nor go up and down: they shall not be sought for in public counsel, 
nor sit high in the assembly: they shall not sit on the judges’ seat, nor 
understand the sentence of judgement: they cannot declare justice and 
judgement: and they shall not be found where parables are spoken. But 
they shall maintain the state of the world, and all their desire is in the 
work of their craft.” 


Surely such a passage would have delighted Gandhi, and he would 
have insisted that those who sit high in assemblies and on judges’ seats 
and all such things would find themselves literally in the air if they were 
not consciously at one with those who maintain the state of the world. 
He would maintain that this cannot be done by mouthing platitudes, but 
by conscious acts of identification, an hour at the spinning or some other 
concrete labour of the hands. 


The ancient Jewish tradition was that every boy, whatever his family’s 
rank in society, should learn a craft. Jesus Christ was brought up in a 
carpenter’s shop. 


Gandhi insisted on a close co-ordination of intelligence and heart 
with hand. Such was to him a part of the worship of the Creator of the 
Universe. 


To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in 
which God can dare appear is work and promise of food as 
wages. 


Gandhi in “Young India” 13 October 1921 








Mani Bhuvan was happy to receive a visit from H. S, L. 
Polak, one of the few still surviving colleagues of Gandhi in 
South Africa. In his message, written jn the Visitors’ Book, 
he speaks of the happy relations between them—between Chhota 
Bhai and Burra Bhai. We see here the Mahatma in the 
making. 


The service spirit 


of Gandhi 


H. S. L. POLAK 


Probably, next to and no doubt arising from, his deep spiritual 
nature, was Gandhi’s sense of public service. It took many shapes and 
forms, but the one that had the profoundest consequences was that of 
service to the “under-dog”. 


During my own close association with him it took two major forms. 
The one was his horror of untouchability and its many derivatives. He 
used to speak to me with disgust of the manner in which so many of his 
countrymen in India were treated by their fellow-countrymen because 
they were outcastes and their occupations, though socially necessary, were 
regarded as unclean. The other was the urge to emancipate the Indian 
indentured labourers who had been taken abroad under a system of 
semi-slavery, for agricultural and similar work for white estate-owners. 


I recall that Gandhi himself knew the sting and bitterness of 
untouchability in South Africa because of his ostracism by most of the 
European community among whom he lived and worked, on account of 
his race, colour, and religion. And because of my residence with him 
and my work for the Indian community I was similarly ostracised by 
my own European people. Regarding himself, therefore, as a “profes- 
sional untouchable”, he did not spare himself from doing all the “dirty 
work” of the household, including cleansing the rather primitive 
lavatories. He took part in the scientific preparation of them at the 
Phoenix Settlement, in Natal, and at Tolstoy Farm, in the Transvaal, and 
did his share in the scavenging work. 


Because the earliest Indians to go to South Africa did so under 
indenture and were described as “coolies”, it was generally supposed that 
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this was the proper name for the people of India and Gandhi was 
popularly known as the “coolie lawyer”, as Gokhale, on his visit to South 
Africa in 1912, was known as the “coolie leader”. 


When I was sent by the Transvaal Indian community to India as 
their delegate to the Government and people of that country, in 1909, 
during the “passive resistance” struggle, to explain their sorrows and 
sufferings under the anti-Asiatic policy and legislation of the Colonial 
Government, the first thing that Gandhi urged me to do was to explain 
the conditions and nature of the indentured labour emigration system 
as it had developed in Natal. As a consequence of this campaign, under- 
taken by his political colleagues throughout India and by himself in the 
Central Legislature, in all of which I was privileged to play a useful part, 
the Government of India, under the persuasion of Gokhale and the 
pressure of public opinion, agreed to the legal prohibition of indentured 
labour emigration to Natal in 1910. 


During Gokhale’s visit to South Africa, the Union Government gave 
him an undertaking that it would repeal the £3 tax law, under which 
ex-indentured labourers and their families had to pay an annual fee for 
permission to remain in the country after the expiry of their indentures. 
This pledge was officially broken in 1913 with the result that large 
numbers of the Indian labourers in Natal took part in great “passive 
resistance” struggle, during which they underwent great suffering. When 
the Gandhi-Smuts agreement was reached, in 1914, the tax was abolished. 


It was largely as a result of his own experience in this phase of 
Satyagraha in South Africa that Gandhi found himself intimately 
associated with the masses. It was, therefore, easy for him, on his return 
to India in 1915 to make it clear, by his life and habits, that he felt 
at one with the poorest of the poor and the lowliest of the low. It was 
no mere act of self-dramatization, but natural self-expression. And when 
he used the term “Harijan”, to describe the outcastes of the Hindu 
community, he was making a practical application of Shri Krishna’s 
teaching in the Bhagavad Gita, “I am the Self, seated in the heart of all 
beings”. 


In 1916 and 1917 I joined him, with Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews, in 
a nation-wide campaign for the total abolition of indentured labour 
emigration from India throughout the world. It succeeded, and legal 
prohibition took effect on 1 January 1920. 








Book Reviews 


Shanta Narulkar. Poorva Buniyadi. (Pre-Basic). Kashi. A. B. Sarva 
Seva Sangh. 101 pp. Re. 0-8-0. 


Smt. Shanta Narulkar has to her credit a number of years’ practical 
experience of child-education at Sevagram under Gandhi’s guidance and 
instructions. In this small book Smt. Narulkar gives an account of 
Gandhi’s ideas regarding the education of children between 2 and 6 years 
of age. She quotes Gandhi as saying: “As a matter of fact the education 
of a child starts when it is still in its mother’s womb. The elders have 
their influence in shaping the future of the child. Therefore the education 
of the child should also include the education of the parents.” 


By education Gandhi did not mean only the teaching of the three R’s, 
neither should this be the beginning of child education. Child education 
should begin with the self-expression of the child through normal life 
activities, he said. 


In the Gandhian scheme of child education—this is known as “Pre- 
Basic” because it comes before Basic Education proper, i. education 
from the 7th to the 14th years of age—a child is taught to make full use 
of his hands and legs. The child is taught better and cleaner ways of 
living through life-experiences. Children are taught to keep themselves 
and their surroundings clean, to recite bhajans, to prepare their own 
garden, to draw pictures, to spin, to make toys out of earth; small girls 
are allowed to imitate the household works carried on by their elders at 
home. This is also a matter of creative joy for them, together with being 
“an education for life”. No compulsion is required here to teach them 
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better habits; they learn them by imitation and affectionate suggestions 
from the teacher. 


Smt. Narulkar has given detailed information and instructions for the 
teachers—which are equally beneficial for the parents in bringing up their 
children. She has also given actual experiments carried on at the Seva- 
gram Pre-Basic School, and the results gained therefrom. This type of 
education is quite in keeping with the situations prevailing in India. It 
is also the most natural and inexpensive sort of child education. This 
book is very useful for all those who are interested in child welfare. 


J. B. Kripalani. Gandhi—a Political Study. Kashi. A. B. Sarva Seva 
Sangh. 95 pp. Annas 8. 


This is the second edition of the book, originally written in English 
and translated into Hindi by Mangalnath. 


In the introduction Shri Kripalani gives the gist of his book. He says: 
“Herein I have proved that “Gandhi was not only a moral and spiritual 
reformer, but a statesman who had fully understood the politics and 
economics of India and who prescribed ways for the solution of the same.” 
He quotes Gandhi as saying: 


“Ahimsa (non-violence) is my creed and my soul... . but I have 
placed it before the Congress as a political weapon, which may be used 
to solve political problems.” 


Shri Kripalani traces very briefly the history of the freedom move- 
ment in India and shows therein Gandhi’s role as a true statesman, as 
an honest leader who goes to the roots of problems and prescribes 
methods of solution. It is true that sometimes his own colleagues did not 
fully understand him, but they were always with him whenever he gave 
a call for action. At other times people criticised him saying that he had 
become inactive; but Kripalani justifies such intervals, saying that those 
were the times when the workers had exhausted their energies and some 
time was required to regain them. At such intervals Gandhi engaged 
himself and his colleagues in constructive work—which was to give a 
sound footing to his politicel work as a whole. 


Shri Kripalani, however, writes with regret that in the later years 
of his life, many of his colleagues began to disagree with him, and the 
partition of India and the aftermath thereof were the results. 


For an understanding of Gandhi’s place in the Indian political 
struggle, this book is very helpful, particularly for those who have no 
time to read larger volumes dealing with the subject, 
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Vinoba Bhave. Hinsa Ka Mukabala. How to Meet Violence. Kashi. A. B 
Sarva Seva Sangh. 32 pp. Annas 3. 


This is a collection of four addresses by Vinoba Bhave: viz. Change of 
Heart, Service of All India, How to face the attack of Violence and the 
Power of giving up Arms. 


The last one: was delivered at the Sarvodaya Conference at Kanchi- 
puram on 29 May 1956, the first on 5 August and the second and third on 
the 4 August 1956. 


In the first address, Vinoba clarifies the stand that a change of heart 
is the main item of non-violence. He says that we may agree and differ 
at the same time on various items, and analyses the justification of this on 
philosophical and practical grounds. 


The second address deals with the violence that has been created out 
of the linguistic or provincial feelings. To undo this, he suggests that 
there should be a team of people who would serve in places out of their 
own linguistic or provincial boundaries. The idea of representation of 
particular interests by particular people only is basically wrong, he says. 


The third address insists on creating faith in Ahimsa and avoiding 
violence in the smallest details of our life. In the Bhoodan (land-gift) 
movement also, he says, he has begun to think of the efforts towards 
giving the people our thoughts only, and not of the results of those 
efforts. 


In the fourth address, he analyses the struggle for a balance of power 
in the world today. Till now, the nations and individuals have been 
having greater faith in Shakti (Power)—and they worshipped it like a 
coddess—and not in Peace. India stands for demilitarisation and 
could be an ideal for the world, but for the tendency of internal disorders 
which the people have wrongly learnt from the 1942 movement. The 
members of the Sarvodaya Samaj can do a lot in educating the public 
mind for friendship for all. True education means imparting to the people 
the idea that the body and soul are two different things. 


Shri Vinoba’s speeches are not pre-planned or prepared beforehand. 
Therefore while publishing his speeches in the form of books care should 
be taken to smooth out the sentences and ideas, delete repetitions and 
thus place the whole thing in a good form. Our devotion towards him 
should not check us from that. Again, we do not very much appreciate 
the sub-headings given to each paragrath of his speeches, which are often 
inappropriate and unnecessary. 
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As a whole, the book is very helpful in understanding non-violence in 
the present state of affairs. 


HX. 


M. K. Gandhi. Satyagraha in South Africa. Ahmedabad. Navjivan Pub- 
lishing House. 351 pp. Rs. 3. 


M. K. Gandhi. Delhi Diary. Ahmedabad. Navjivan Publishing House. 
406 pp. Rs. 2. 


M. K. Gandhi. Cemmunal Unity. Ahmedabad. Navjivan Publishing 
House. 1006 pp. Rs. 4. 


All these are welcome cheap editions of the originals. For, now, it is 
to be sincerely hoped, a larger number of people will be able to have 
access to the illuminating and inspiring thoughts of Gandhi. And the 
more such leaven is allowed to work silently and steadily, the better will 
it be for India and the world. 


“Satyagraha in South Africa” is a record of the non-violent struggle 
which Gandhi carried on for eight years in South Africa to secure justice 
for our fellow-citizens there. It is then that he developed his tenets and 
technique of Satyagraha, which stood him in such good stead in his subse- 
quent neaceful struggles in this country—from the abolition of hardships 
on the Viramgam people in 1915, to the climax and crown of the move- 
ment. which eventuated in India’s independence in 1947. Gandhi's 
concept of a Satvagraha campaign is that it is one “in which there are no 
secrets to be guarded, no scope for cunning and no place for untruths . . . 
Such a struggle can be waged only in the name of God . . . and when 
the Satyagrshi feels himself humbler than the very dust under his feet.” 


Once independence was won on 15 August 1947, Gandhi applied 
himself more strenuously than ever before to quench the flames of 
communal fanaticism and fury on the one hand and to draw up on the 
other, so to speak, an instrument of instructions for those who took over 
the reins of Government from the erstwhile rulers. “Delhi Diary”, there- 
fore, is a collection of his prayer speeches from 10-9-47 to 30-1-1948. In 
these speeches he covered, as is well known, a large range of problems 
confronting the country then, and even now. 


“Communal Unity” is a testament of his abiding and abounding faith 
in communal unity, in its widest sense. Indeed, his martyrdom was his 
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unswerving witness to this fundamental article of his creed. He wanted 
“a union of hearts based upon a definite recognition of the indubitable 
proposition that Swaraj for India must be an impossible dream without 
an indissoluble union between the Hindus and the Muslims of India. It 
must be a partnership between equals, each respecting the religion of 
the other.” The book is a collection of relevant extracts from his 
writings and speeches, extending over many years. 


M. N. G. 


According to me the economic constitution of India and for 
the matter of that of the world, should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In 
other words everybody should be able to get sufficient work 
to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal 
can be universally realized only if the means of production 
of the elementary necessaries of life remain in the control 
of the masses. These should be freely available to all as 
God’s air and water are or ought to be; they should not be 
made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others. 
Their monopolization by any country, nation or group of 
persons would be unjust. The neglect of this simple 
principle is the cause of the destitution that we witness 
today not only in this unhappy land but in other parts of 
the world too. 


Gandhi in “Young India” 15 November 1928 





